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We  put  a  lot  more  into  our  newspaper 
than  news  and  p<^er. 


After  111  years  in  the  same  town,  The  Boston  Globe  is  doing  more  than  reporting 
things.  We’re  making  them  happen.  By  sponsoring  dozens  of  programs  and  special 
events  like  The  Boston  Globe  Jazz  Festival,  The  Boston  Globe  Scholastic  Art  Awards 
and  The  Boston  Globe  Journalism  Institute,  we’re  helping  serve  the  readers  who  made 
us  what  we  are.  It  seems  like  a  good  idea  for  an  g 

institution  that  owes  so  much  to  the  public.  And  QjllC  QDIOUC 

it’s  certainly  good  news  for  a  lot  of  people, 


The  Boston  Globe,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 
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Punch-Coater 


Copley  Newspapers  received  U.S.  Patent  No.  m 

3,742,903  in  1971  for  the  process  of  punching,  coating 

and  drying  offset  plates.  In  1975,  John  E.  Rodeck 

refined  the  process  and  has  personally  built  and  in- 

stalled  a  total  of  55  Punch/Coaters  throughout  the  .  vV 

U.S.,  Europe,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  The  latest  * 

modification  to  the  Punch/Coater  will  be  to  increase 

the  speed  from  300  to  400  plates  per  hour.  John  E.  Rodeck 

We  put  our  faith  in  an  entrepreneur  who  took  the  FIRST  machine  of  this  type 
and  has  maintained  its  position  as  the  number  1  seller  throughout  the  graphic 
arts.  It  probably  is  still  the  best  machine  of  its  type  made  today. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  you,  John,  for  your  successful  contribution  to  the 
graphic  arts. 
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With  today's  high  speed  printing, 
it's  tough  to  maintain  true  color 
repr€>duction.  That's  why  more 
newspaper^  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  Ink. 


Elinl' 

Aink 

A  COFFORATICDN 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS; 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SPARTANBURG 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


,  There  are  very  basic  reasons  why 
yy  newspapers  turn  to  Flint  for  cost- 
effective  quality  color  from  front 
page  to  tab  insert: 

□  A  wealth  of  high-speed  color  know¬ 
how  available  from  nationwide  Flint  Ink 
branch/ service  centers. 

□  Unsurpassed  R&.D  facilities. 

□  An  unparalleled  quality  control  program 
that  starts  right  with  basic  pigment  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  through  the  finished  ink. 

□  A  bulk  delivery  system  that  puts  it  all  together. 
If  you  haven't  talked  with  a  Flint  Ink  technical 
representative  recently,  contact  us  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  color  operations. 


Show  your  true  colors  with  Flint  Ink. 
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JANUARY 

12-14— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Paper  Valley  Hotel, 
Appleton. 

23- 27— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  mid-winter 

conference,  Acapulco  Princess,  Mexico. 

24- 26— Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 

Health  Care:  Economic  and  Ethical  Issues,  Watergate  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

26- 28 — Texas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Sheraton  Park  Central  Hotel,  Dallas. 

27- 29— Gay  Press  Association,  Southern  Regional  Conference 

Houston,  Texas. 

29-2/1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  New  Orleans  Hilton  and  Towers  Hotel. 

29-2  /  4— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Management  Conference 
Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Winter  convention  and  trade 
show,  Camelot,  Little  Rock. 

4- 6— Wire  Editors  Conference,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 

Journalism,  Columbia. 

9-11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Press-Tech  '84, 
convention  and  trade  show.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

12-15 — Graph  Expo  (West  Coast),  Anaheim,  Calif. 

15- 17 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Hyatt  Regency-Ohio 

Center,  Columbus. 

16- 19— "Communications  and  the  New  Technologies,”  Howard  University, 

Communications  Conference,  Main  Campus,  Washington,  D.C. 
18-21— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Hyatt-Regency 
O'Hare,  Chicago. 

24-27— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn-BWI,  Baltimore. 

26-29— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  The  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

MARCH 

5- 9— Newspapers  in  Education  Conference,  Denver  Hilton. 

28- 30— America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 

Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JANUARY 

3-27 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newswriting  and 
Editing — Winter  Term,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 18— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing 

Editors,  (under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

9- 11 — Commercial  Web  Offset  Workshop,  Rochester  Institute  of 

Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-13 — Orientation  for  Graphic  Arts,  Seminar/workshop, 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-16— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network/Co-op  Advertising  Orien¬ 
tation  Institute,  Commodore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

15-18— Newsroom  Management,  SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  University 
of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network/NACON  Sales  Semir^ar, 
Commodore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

20-21— First  International  Conference  on  Videotex  Journalism,  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  Toronto. 

22-27— American  Press  Institute,  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper, 
Reston,  Va. 

22-27— Information  Graphics  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  the  Providence  Journal  Co.,  and  The 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Providence. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Ring  out  the  false  No.  595 


The  use  of  capital  letters,  as  everybody  knows,  implies  a 
certain  status,  and  therefore  it  is  puzzling  why,  during  an 
interminable  trial,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  used  the  style 
“accused  Hillside  Strangler  Angelo  Buono  Jr.”  (and, 
more  recently,  “convicted  Hillside  Strangler  .  .  . 
Apparently,  in  the  logic  of  Times  editors,  the  way  to  obtain 
the  dignity  of  a  title  with  initial  caps  is  to  become  the 
defendant  in  a  case  involving  sexual  assault  upon  and 
finally  the  murder  of  numerous  young  women. 

At  any  rate,  the  Times  did  not  dignify  victims  in  the 
same  way:  “the  case  of  hillside  strangler  victim  Yolanda 
Washington.”  Why  not  “Hillside  Strangler  Victim  Yolan¬ 
da  Washington”?  Nonsensical,  but  consistent.  Some  kind 
of  irrational  inequity  is  at  work  here. 

*  *  * 

All  this,  of  course,  is  just  another  example  of  the  false- 
title  mannerism  run  hog  wild.  Falsies  are  to  be  found  only 
in  print  journalism  and  its  imitators,  particularly  news 
broadcasts.  Elsewhere,  they  are  considered  a  glaring  flaw 
and  either  avoided  in  the  writing  or  edited  out.  This  man¬ 
nerism  is  unknown  outside  journalism  and  is  not  heard 
even  in  common  speech. 

Here  is  a  comment  on  this  practice  by  a  legal  expert: 
“The  use  of  such  labels  for  criminal  defendants  has  an 
unmistakable  prejudicial  effect  on  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
.  .  .  Labels  like  ‘Flashlight  Rapist’  or  ‘Trailside  Killer' 
assume  the  prosecution  theory  before  it  is  established  in 
court.  For  that  reason,  it  would  be  well  to  generally  avoid 
such  labels.  It  would  be  better  to  say  ‘Angelo  Buono  Jr., 
accused  of  the  so-called  hillside  strangler  killings.’  ” 

If  there  is  a  newspaper  that  discourages  falsies,  except 
for  the  New  York  Times,  1  do  not  know  about  it.  The  New 
York  Times  Manual  of  Style  and  Usage  (1976)  says,  “Only 
genuine  titles  —  not  mere  descriptions,  whether  lowercase 
or  capitalized  —  should  be  affixed  to  names.  Do  not,  for 
example,  write  harpsichordist  Joan  Manley  or  Political 
Scientist  John  P.  Manley.  But  a  phrase  in  apposition, 
preceded  by  the,  is  acceptable:  the  sociologist  Margaret 
Manley.”  The  New  York  Times  seems  to  be  successful  in 
disinfecting  its  pages  of  false  titles.  Its  decent  repect  for 
standard  English  surely  is  a  factor  in  the  esteem  in  which  it 
is  held. 

*  *  * 

The  wire  services’  stylebooks  not  only  fail  to  discourage 
false  titles;  they  actually  give  examples  of  them  to  illus¬ 
trate  their  rule  for  capitalization:  astronaut  John  Glenn, 
movie  star  John  Wayne,  peanut  farmer  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  Time  magazine  invented 
the  false  title  in  its  early  days  of  stylistic  goofiness  (“Back¬ 
ward  ran  sentences  until  reeled  the  mind”).  Time  has 
largely  adopted  standard  English,  but  it  holds  fast  to  fal¬ 
sies.  Unlike  most  papers  and  the  wire  services,  but  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  it  even  capitalizes  them:  Fellow  Col¬ 
umnist  William  S.  White;  Watergate  Burglar  James 
McCord. 

Porter  S.  Perrin,  author  of  Writer’s  Guide  and  Inde.x  to 
English,  wrote,  “Rhetorically,  piling  up  nouns  in  front  of 
nouns  results  in  a  rather  heavy  style.”  But  then,  who  in 
newsbiz,  outside  the  New  York  Times,  is  concerned  with 
style?  —  that  is,  style  in  the  literary,  rather  than  the 
mechanical  sense,  which  is  the  concern  mainly  of 
stylebooks. 
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There’s  nothirg  warmer 
than  berg  in  Anchor^. 


United  Press^nternational  announces  the  opening  of  two  important  doors  in  Anchorage. 
One  is  at  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  our  new  newspaper  subscriber  in  Alaska.  The  other 
isat  UPl's  brand  new  Anchorage  bureau,  our  30th  new  office  this  year. 

UPl  is  proud  that  our  news  service,  and  our  Anchorage  bureau,  have  been  chosen  to  help 
the  Daily  News  in  its  program  to  serve  its  readers  and  the  community. 

We're  opening  new  doors — in  Alaska  and  around  the  world.  UPl  is  growing  to  meet  your 
needs,  and  those  of  your  readers. 

It’s  part  of  helping  you  stay  One  Up  On  the  World. 

For  information  on  UPl  Newspaper  Services 
contact  your  local  UPl  representative  or 
Sr.  V.R  John  E.  Mantle  at  202/898-8200 

One  Up  on  the  World 
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&  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown,  Prosidont 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubnar,  Publleher 


The  fourth  estate 


Janies  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ol  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Withdrawal  from  UNESCO 

The  possibility  that  the  United  States  may  decide  to  withdraw 
from  participation  in  UNESCO  is  the  topic  of  some  serious  discussion 
in  Washington.  Some  members  of  the  press  have  suggested  this  be 
done. 

Laurence  S.  Eagleburger,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  has  said  the  Administration  had  undertaken  a  thorough 
review  of  the  situation  and  it  would  announce  soon  whether  the  U.S. , 
the  largest  single  financial  contributor  to  UNESCO  (25%  of  the 
budget),  would  withdraw  or  not.  Some  of  the  things  concerning  U.S. 
officials  are  UNESCO  efforts,  motivated  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  some 
Third  World  countries,  to  create  “new  world  orders”  in  economic 
affairs  as  well  as  mass  communications. 

Fortunately,  in  our  opinion,  the  U.S.  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
an  advisory  board,  has  said  that  “continued  U.S.  membership  is  in 
the  national  interest.” 

If  anyone,  in  the  press  or  in  government  office,  believes  that  U.S. 
withdrawal  will  stop  the  Soviet  bloc  from  pursuing  its  goals  of  a  “new 
world  information  order”  or  a  “new  world  economic  order”  through 
UNESCO  with  all  the  international  restrictions  proposed  so  far,  he 
or  she  is  extremely  naive.  It  would  only  stop  the  debates  on  these 
subjects,  to  which  numerous  journalists  of  the  free  world  have 
devoted  countless  man-hours,  and  give  the  Soviet  bloc  clear  sailing  to 
create  international  “agreements,”  “resolutions”  or  “conventions”  on 
these  subjects  without  opposition. 

One-fourth  of  the  $374  million  UNESCO  budget  is  a  large  price  for 
the  U.S.  to  pay  to  attempt  to  support  our  ideas  of  freedom  around  the 
World.  But  the  U.S.  has  more  support  among  Third  World  nations 
than  realized  which  can  be  utilized  as  long  as  it  stands  up  for  what  it 
believes.  It  cannot  do  that  if  it  abandons  the  area  of  debate  and  its 
right  to  speak.  As  a  member  of  UNESCO  it  has  some  influence,  even 
to  getting  a  reduction  in  the  budget.  As  a  non-member  it  will  have  no 
influence. 

Reagan  censorship  order 

Expressing  his  grave  concern  about  disclosure  of  government 
secrets.  President  Reagan  signed  an  Executive  Order  requiring 
government  employes  and  contractors  to  agree  to  lifetime  censorship 
of  what  they  write  and  say. 

There  has  been  so  much  concern  about  the  severity  of  the  order 
that  Congress  put  a  moratorium  on  its  effectiveness  until  April  15, 
1984. 

Stuart  Taylor,  Jr. ,  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  last  week  that  the 
program  is  being  resisted  inside  the  Administration.  “Not  one  White 
House,  Defense  Department  or  Treasury  Department  has  signed  the 
agreement,  official  spokesmen  said  .  .  .  Officials  of  the  State,  Justice 
and  Energy  departments  said  they  knew  of  no  high  official  and  of  only 
a  few  lower  officials  who  had  signed,”  Taylor  wrote. 

This  suggests  to  us  the  whole  proposal  is  discredited  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  waiting  for  Congress  to  get  them  off  the  hook.  Let’s 
hope  Congress  will  make  its  temporary  moratorium  permanent. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Papers  have  aided  other  papers  in  the  past 


In  your  story  about  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  there  was  a 
quote  .  .  .  “we  can  not  find  a  record 
of  a  paper  publishing  two  others  as 
well  as  their  own  in  an  emergency.” 

On  July  22,  1982,  a  tragic  fire 
occured  at  the  publishing  plant  of  the 


Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Citizen  knocking  out  their  publishing 
operations.  That  same  day  the  Arizo¬ 
na  Republic! Phoneix  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  the  afternoon  edition  of  the 
Tucson  Citizen  and  the  next  day  we 
published  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 


Of  interest,  the  Star  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  our  just- 
completed  satellite  production  facil¬ 
ity  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

William  R.  Shover 
(Shover  is  director  of  Community 
and  Corporate  Services,  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette.) 


Reagan’s  omission  is  depressing  news 


We  read  with  interest  the  articles  on 
your  October  8  issue  concerning 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  see  that  in 
Mr.  Marcil’s  article,  “The  Real 
Meaning  of  the  First  Amendment,” 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  quotation  is  used 
in  its  greater  sense:  “Our  liberty 


depends  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
that  cannot  be  limited  without  being 
lost.” 

However,  and  unfortunately.  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan  chose  not  to  include  the 
last  half  of  Jefferson’s  words  in  his 
message  to  the  people. 

Perhaps  in  the  President’s  mind. 


(and  apparently  from  his  actions),  you 
can  limit  press  freedom  without 
jeopardizing  our  liberty. 

That,  literally  and  figuratively,  is 
depressing  news. 

Ron  Sataloff 
(Sataloff  is  president.  Sports  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  Inc.) 


Conferences  help  reporters  report  better 


Your  piece,  “Business  reporting 
placed  under  the  microscope”  (E&P, 
October  22,  1983)  was  most 
interesting  to  us  at  FACS.  What  the 
U.S.  Chamber  is  trying  to  accomplish 
through  its  National  Commission  for 
Free  and  Responsible  Media  is  what 
the  Foundation  For  American  Com¬ 
munications  has  been  doing  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  the  education  of  working 
journalists  in  the  areas  of  economics 
and  business. 

We  are  a  non-profit  institute  whose 


programs  for  journalists  are  funded 
by  news  organizations.  No  corporate 
funding  is  tied  directly  to  our  journal¬ 
ism  conferences,  although  the 
Foundation  does  accept  corporate 
grants  for  general  operating 
expenses. 

We  present  about  15  major  journal¬ 
ism  education  conferences  each  year, 
the  majority  of  them  dealing  with  the 
economy.  We  also  do  programs  on 
foreign  affairs,  energy,  and  the 
environment. 


Among  our  co-sponsors  for  recent 
conferences  have  been  NBC  News, 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  and  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  1983  more  than 
2200  journalists  will  have  attended 
FACS  conferences  and  improved 
their  ability  to  report  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  facing  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

Douglas  Ramsey 
(Ramsey  is  vice  president.  Founda¬ 
tion  for  American  Communications.) 


Short  takes 


Says  “Lou  Grant”  should  retire  as  critic 


- entered  the  dormitory  by  a 

ground-level  window  on  the  third 
floor. — Daily  Oklahoman 
*  *  * 

This  is  an  easy  going  sort  of  place.  1 
mean,  they’re  supposed  to  have 
diagonal  parking  on  main  street,  but 
not  many  seem  to  have  mastered  the 
proper  angle  and  wind  up  more  per¬ 
pendicular. — Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

He  *  * 

Telephone  customers  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  phones  at  Southern 
Bell’s  Sanford  office  after  Jan.  1,  if 
not  before. — Sanford  (Fla.)  Evening 
Herald 

He  *  * 

During  a  normal  work  day.  1  cross 
the  railroad  tracks  on  State  Road  46 
West  on  an  average  of  two  times  dai¬ 
ly. — Sanford  (Fla.)  Evening  Herald 


Edward  “Lou  Grant”  Asner’s  en¬ 
try  into  newspaper  affairs  as  a 
knowledgeable  and  credible  critic  is 
as  believable  and  appropriate  as  Dr. 
Kildare  conducting  a  real  life  by¬ 
pass.  My  God,  if  Ed  ever  played  the 


role  of  a  surgeon,  the  consequences 
are  unthinkable! 

Walt  Rosebrock 
(Rosebrock  is  editor  and  publisher, 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times.) 


spuriiij  fivnitES 

^0  Without  doubt  TV-TONIGHT  is  the  best  TV  col- 
V  V  umn  available  in  the  country,  a  nifty  offering, 
well-designed,  appealing  package  and  I  even  use  it 
myself 

David  Hacker,  Editor,  The  Manhattan  Hercniy,  Manhattan,  Kansas 
TV-TONIOHI  by  Rick  Sherwood.  A  daily  column  of  900  words  from 

iSmHlimKI  SILES 

i  To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss,  Joe  ifeJlely  212-972-1070/Paul  Finch  213-852-1579.  i 
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Worcester  Telegram  Gazette  Photos 

The  Centrum  in  Worcester,  MA,  last  word  in  arena  and 
showplace  design,  adapts  to  a  variety  of  events.  At 
left:  Opening  concert,  a  full  house  for  Frank  Sinatra. 


FOR  PUTTING  YOUR  SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD 


If  you  want  an  appropriate  setting  and  a  large,  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience  for  any  event — concert,  convention,  ex¬ 
hibition  or  trade  show,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  a  New 
England  locale.  For  example,  Worcester’s  Centrum. 
Since  its  September  1982  opening  with  ‘Old  Blue- 
Eyes’,  the  Centrum  has  housed  a  succession  of  big 
attractions,  including  Ringling  Bros.  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus,  The  Boston  Pops,  trade  and  craft  shows,  and 
several  sold-out  rock  concerts. 


New  England  abounds  not  only  in  hospitable  spots  for 
large  and  small  gatherings,  but  in  profitable  markets  for 
almost  anything  you  want  to  sell.  Per-household  food 
sales  here  are  6%  above  the  national  average,  retail 
sales  of  all  kinds  near  the  top.  If  your  ‘show’  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  promotion,  you’ll  get  dramatic  results  by  opening 
your  campaign  in  the  pages  of  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers;  over  3.8  million  copies  sold  daily,  near-saturation 
of  many  markets. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Gazette  (Haverhill)  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (MSS) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (ESS) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Tornngton  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


!.  gg^  S 


There'S  no  place  like 


December  24, 1983 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Plagiarism  in  Cleveland 

Reporter  suspended  3  days  for  copying  part 
of  Washington  Post’s  Cari  Rowan  coiumn 

By  Carl  Kovac 

Dealer’s  forum  page  Oct.  12.  Jordan  attention  “to  the  difficulties  minority 

Apparently  prodded  by  a  syndi-  reportedly  was  paid  $50  for  the  article  scholars  have  who,  pursuing  their 

cated  column  by  conservative  Wil-  which  “was  a  response  to  researches,  reach  conclusions  differ- 

liam  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  the  Clevclcind  a  .  .  .  speech  by  conservative  eco-  ent  from  those  peddled  by  ideological 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  in  its  lead  edito-  nomist  Walter  E.  Williams.”  orthodoxy. 

rial  Dec.  14,  apologized  for  a  plagia-  When  the  plagiarism  was  brought  to  “In  fact,”  he  continued,  “the 

rized  op-ed  page  piece  by  one  of  its  lig^t  internally  at  the  newspaper  more  anxiety  by  many  blacks  to  derogate 

reporters.  than  a  month  later,  Jordan  was  sus-  conservative  black  scholars  is  so  pro- 

Buckley's  column,  which  publicly  pended  for  three  days  without  pay,  nounced  that  assembly-line  tech- 

blew  the  whistle  on  the  transgression,  astounding  a  number  of  staffers  who  niques  are  being  invented.” 

appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  fgn  that  he  should  have  been  sum-  Both  Jordan  and  Williams  are 
page.  marily  fired.  black. 

The  pirated  piece,  written  by  jn  his  column,  Buckley  called  He  then  quoted  examples  from  Jor- 

George  E.  Jordan,  ran  on  the  Plain  (Continued  on  page  21) 

Hoax  in  Bangkok 

UPl,  AP,  and  the  New  York  Post  among  those  fooied 

The  alleged  marriage  of 
“Flashdance”  star  Jennifer  Beals 
tied  a  knot  in  the  stomach  of  New 
York  Post  editors  who  published 
reports  and  a  page-one  photo  that 
the  actress  wed  in  Thailand  Dec. 

16. 

Metro  editor  Steve  Dunleavy 
expressed  extreme  discontent  with 
United  Press  International,  which 
ran  the  story  of  the  supposed  mar¬ 
riage  over  the  wire. 

“Not  only  are  we  paying  them, 
we’re  paying  them  to  be  wrong,” 

Dunleavy  said. 

“We’re  very  embarrassed,”  he 
said.  “This  is  very  annoying.  It 
makes  us  look  bad  and  UPI 
intimated  it  was  our  mistake.  We 
had  to  pay  to  replate,  besides.” 

Dunleavy  said  the  error  was  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  Post  at  1  a.m.  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  when  the  paper  re¬ 
plated  the  page  and  offered  a 
retraction,  headlining  the  mistake 
a  Bangkok  hoax  and  the  star’s 
wedding  a  “flash  in  the  pan.” 

UPI  spokesman  Dave  Wicken- 
den  said  the  story  originated  in 
Bangkok,  where  a  reporter  for  the 
Bangkok  Post  approached  a  young 
bride  whom  he  purported  looked 
exactly  like  the  film  star. 

The  American  woman  claimed 


to  be  Beals  and  granted  an 
interview  with  the  reporter  for  the 
following  day.  A  public  relations 
agency  in  Bangkok  supplied  the 
reporter  with  a  photo  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  specifying  the  bride  as  film 
star  Beals,  Wickenden  said.  The 
Bangkok  Post  published  in  the  wed¬ 
ding  portrait  and  a  caption  heralding 
the  nuptials  as  Beals  and  her  new 
husband  Robert  Simmons. 

Meanwhile,  Associated  Press 
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STRIKn- 
BILLY'S  OUT 


Yankees  fire 
Martin  again; 
Yogi  gets  job 


How  the  New  York  Post  played  it. 


dispatched  the  photograph  of  the 
happy  couple  for  a  “short  time”  to 
approximately  70  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Beal’s  father,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Arizona,  read  of  the  event 
and  called  his  local  newspaper  to 
say  his  daughter  was  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  she  was  studying  for  final 
exams,  and  not  honeymooning  in 
Asia. 

“We  believe  this  is  an  elaborate 
hoax,”  Wickenden  said.  “The 
exact  details  are  not  clear.  We’re 
trying  to  track  it  down.” 

AP’s  assistant  general  manager 
for  foreign  news  Nate  Polowetzky 
said  the  story  did  not  move  on  AP’s 
wires,  although  the  photo  did. 

“A  man  on  the  desk  spotted  the 
story  and  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it,”  he  said.  “We 
checked  with  her  agent  in  Califor¬ 
nia  who  said  it  was  all  a  mistake.” 

Hal  Buell,  AP  assistant  general 
manager  for  news  photos,  said  the 
fallacious  photo  was  curbed  by  one 
of  the  photo  editors,  but  managed 
to  slip  through  the  cracks  into  a 
special  circuit. 

Buell  said  the  photo  “smelled, 
frankly”  and  was  killed  when  the 
wire  service  could  not  “get  it 
authenticated  100%.” 


ACEJMC  struggles  to  find  fair  guidelines 

Accrediting  Councii  committee  reviewing  the  way 
it  evaluates  college  journalism  programs 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Recent  skirmishes  over  the  accrediting  procedures 
exercised  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  may  be  quelled  by 
council  improvements  next  year. 

The  council,  which  came  under  attack  during  the  year 
from  some  larger  journalism  programs  for  excessive  rigid¬ 
ity,  plans  to  review  the  standards  by  which  they  evaluate 
schools  starting  in  February,  said  ACEJMC  executive 
director  Roger  Gafke. 

Gafke,  who  assumed  his  post  in  September,  said  the 
council  began  studying  its  role  and  standards  on  its  own 
initiative  last  August.  Currently,  James  Carey,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Illinois- Urbana  College  of  Communications, 
chairs  the  committee  that  is  “rewriting  the  standards  of  the 
council,”  Gafke  said. 

Although  the  proposed  “revised  accrediting  booklet,” 
is  in  draft  stages,  leans  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility,  the  committee’s  predisposition  is  to  remain 
with  the  same  kind  of  distribution  requirements,”  like  the 
25/75  %  rule,  Carey  said. 

That  rule,  which  some  of  the  larger  programs  claim  is 
not  yielding  enough,  requires  journalism  students  to  por¬ 
tion  their  coursework  between  three-quarters  of  liberal 
arts  and  one-fourth  of  journalism. 


The  council,  which  came  under  attack 
during  the  year  from  some  larger 
Journalism  programs  for  excessive 
rigidity,  plans  to  review  the  standards  by 
which  they  evaluate  schools  starting  in 
February . . . 


“I  don't  think  there’s  any  desire  to  change  the  general 
philosophical  position  that  journalism  is  the  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  that  people  ought  to  know  more  about  the  world  around 
them,”  Carey  said.  “Editors  would  like  graduates  with  a 
wide-ranging  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world  to  the 
tune  of  a  command  for  the  language.” 

However,  the  committee  will  recommend  modifications 
in  the  existing  equation  to  determine  a  school’s  accredita¬ 
tion  that  “will  help  them  (council)  try  to  take  into  account 
the  diversity  in  the  nature  of  a  university.” 

Bernard  Redmont,  dean  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Communications,  has  publicly  criticized  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  its  “discouragement  of  diversity  and  innovation” 
and  “total  arrogance.” 

“Instead  of  concern  for  high  standards  of  quality,”  he 
said,  “they  are  concerned  with  a  mechanical  formula. 
Accreditation  has  become  a  misnomer  as  practiced  by 
ACEJMC.” 

Redmont  said  the  journalism  school  at  Boston  lost  its 
accreditation  because  of  the  25/75  stipulation,  and  the 
“unit  rule”  which  requires  50  %  of  the  journalism  student 
body  be  enrolled  in  accredited  sequences.  Six  of  Boston’s 
communfcations  sequences  did  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments,  thus  cancelling  out  full  accreditation. 
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But,  Redmont  said,  the  council  did  not  consider  liberal 
arts  courses  as  such  for  accreditation  because  they  are 
taught  in  the  communications  building. 

“Their  (council’s)  theory  is  if  a  course  is  not  taught  in  a 
building  marked  ‘College  of  Liberal  Arts,’  it  can’t  be 
counted.  We’ve  always  adhered  to  the  25/75  rule  and  we 
are  constantly  reexamining  our  curriculum. 

“The  current  method  of  accreditation  is  certainly 
absurd,  because  it  doesn’t  mean  anything  when  some  of 
the  best  schools  are  on  the  outside.” 

Redmont  named  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  Stanford,  Michigan,  the 
Annenberg  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Baylor  as  fellow  communication  schools  boycotting  the 
accreditation  process  due  to  lack  of  flexibility. 

Redmont’s  arguments  attributed  in  part  to  a  decision  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  decision  to  limit  the  council’s  cur¬ 
rent  term  to  two  years  instead  of  the  usual  four-year  term. 
The  committee  filed  a  12-page  document  last  spring  with 
the  Department  of  Education,  suggesting  the  council  pro¬ 
vide  better  guidance  and  explanations  to  schools  regarding 
the  evaluation  process  and  requiring  an  interim  report  on 
the  council’s  progress  due  this  summer. 

Reed  Sarratt,  executive  director  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association  and  SNPA  representative 
on  ACEJMC  for  ten  years,  said  the  25/75  and  unit  rules 
“have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  and  controversy  per- 
enially.  The  25/75  is  not  a  rigid  and  inflexible  rule,  it  is  a 
guideline." 

But  Sarratt  said  he  sympathized  with  the  universities, 
who  are  often  caught  between  their  own  and  the 
ACEJMC’s  rules.  He  said  the  council’s  emphasis  remains 
with  quality,  not  quantity  as  some  school’s  charge,  and  the 
25/75  rule  may  be  interpreted  more  liberally  in  the  future. 

Sarratt  said  he  feared  pressure  to  lift  coursework  restric¬ 
tions  might  be  coming  from  students  who  would  like  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  to  become  more  professional  and  similar  to 
engineering  and  business  programs  that  allow  a  greater 
percentage  of  concentration  in  one  field. 

“Editors  would  like  graduates  with  a 
wide-ranging  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  the  tune  of  a  command  for 
the  language.” 

“They  don’t  see  the  value  —  when  they’re  students  — 
of  history,  economics,  government  and  psychology.  They 
learn  the  value  when  they  get  a  job  and  are  reporting  and 
writing  for  the  media.  They  might  not  like  to  study  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  it’s  still  important  they  know  these  things.” 

Gafke  said  once  the  council  meets  in  special  session  in 
February  to  review  the  recommendations  made  by 
Carey’s  committee,  it  will  “react  and  discuss  and  work 
over  the  standards  and  procedures.”  At  the  regular  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  in  April,  the  report  will  be  distributed  “to  chief 
executives,  officers,  deans  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions,”  who  will  be  asked  for  their  reactions. 
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Congress  acts  to  curb  censorship  bill 

Reagan  signs  bill  delaying  implementation  until  April 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Congress  has  ordered  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
delay  enforcement  of  its  directive  for  prepublication  re¬ 
view  of  writings  by  persons  who  have  had  access  to  certain 
classified  government  information  and  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  how  the  administration 
directive  might  be  moderated  or  eliminated. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  rider 
they  attached  to  a  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
specified  that  the  Administration  not  carry  out  the  pre¬ 
publication  requirement  before  April  15. 

Then  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  D-Md.,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  rider,  announced  that  the  Senate  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  Committee  would  hold  hearings  on  the  issue 
as  soon  as  possible  after  Congress  reconvenes  Jan.  23. 

The  witnesses  are  scheduled  to  include  a  distinguished 
journalist,  an  academician,  a  law  enforcement  official  and. 
if  the  White  House  desires,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Administration.  An  aide  to  Mathias  said  the  witnesses  will 
be  asked  how  the  administration  plan  might  be  altered  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  at  all. 

Mathias  thinks  the  prepublication  review  could  be 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  public's  need  to  know  about 
government  operations,  and  might  well  be  unnecessary. 

The  requirement  would  apply  to  former  government 
employees  or  contractors  who  have  had  access  to  Sensi¬ 
tive  Compartmented  Information,  or  SCI,  which  generally 
includes  knowledge  about  intelligence  operations  or 
methods. 

Under  the  Administration's  directive  issued  last  March, 
persons  who  have  seen  SCI  data  would  have  to  submit  for 
censorship  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  any  writings  or  pre¬ 
pared  oral  statements  that  might  reflect  the  SCI  material. 
One  Mathias  argument  against  the  plan  is  that  the  writings 
of  former  government  officials  would  be  submitted  to  their 
successors  in  office,  and  might  be  censored  for  political 
rather  than  intelligence  reasons. 

In  introducing  his  rider  in  the  Senate,  Mathias  said  he 
had  asked  the  departments  of  Defense,  State  and  Justice 
how  many  times  in  the  last  five  years  SCI  data  had  been 
made  public  without  authorization. 

“No  incidents  in  five  years  at  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,"  reported  Mathias.  “No  incident  in  five  years  in  the 
Department  of  State,  one  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  maybe  one  other  .  .  . 

“The  administration  should  listen  to  the  comments  and 
suggestions  from  both  houses  of  Congress.  We  share  the 
president's  concern  about  leaks.  Working  together,  we 
may  be  able  to  put  together  a  program  that  will  plug  leaks 
without  chilling  free  speech." 

The  Senate  adopted  the  Mathias  rider  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
34.  When  the  Senate  bill  went  to  conference  with  the 
House,  the  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  version, 
and  the  subsequent  agreement  report  sailed  through  both 
the  Senate  and  House  without  debate  on  the  prepublica¬ 
tion  issue. 

Reagan  then  signed  the  bill  into  law.  thus  delaying  the 
implementation  of  the  censorship  rules  until  April. 

Reagan,  in  effect,  had  no  choice  since  the  clause 
delaying  implementation  of  the  censorship  rules  was  tack¬ 
ed  on  to  the  State  Department  authorization  bill. 

In  a  scathing  report  published  prior  to  Congress  voting 
to  delay  the  censorship  rules,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  demanded  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  withdraw  its  directives  authorizing  wide- 
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spread  use  of  polygraphs  on  government  employees  and 
requiring  prepublication  censorship  of  any  writings  or 
speeches  by  persons  who  have  had  access  to  one  type  of 
highly-classified  data. 

The  committee  said  if  the  Administration  refuses  to 
withdraw  the  directives,  then  Congress  should  pass  laws 
“prohibiting  these  changes  in  polygraph  use  and  the 
infringement  on  free  speech  and  political  debate  that  the 
administration's  initiatives  entail." 

The  committee's  fire  was  aimed  at  the  White  House 
directive  of  last  March  and  a  Department  of  Defense 
directive  of  last  June  authorizing  polygraph  tests  of  per¬ 
sons  applying  for  federal  employment  and  at  any  time 
during  that  employment.  For  the  first  time,  government 
workers  not  in  intelligence  agencies  could  be  subjected  to 
“adverse  consequences"  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
lie  detector  tests. 

Government  employees  or  contractors  who  have  access 
to  highly-classified  SCI  data  would  be  required  to  sign 
pledges  that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  would  submit  to 
government  censorship  any  planned  oral  statements  or 
writings  —  even  fiction  —  so  the  government  could  guard 
against  disclosure  of  any  secret  data. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee,  reporting  on 
hearings  two  of  its  subcommittees  held  on  the  issues  this 
year,  said  the  directives  were  aimed  at  preventing 
“media"  leaks  rather  than  “espionage"  leaks. 

“The  prepublication  review  agreements  required  by  the 
President's  directive  constitute  an  unwarranted  prior  res¬ 
traint  in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment,"  the  com¬ 
mittee  majority  said  in  its  report.  “In  the  past  five  years, 
there  have  been  21  unauthorized  disclosures  of  classified 
information  by  officials  or  former  officials  through  pub¬ 
lications  of  speeches. 

“Of  these,  only  two  have  involved  SCI  and  only  two 
have  occurred  in  the  departments  of  State  and  Defense 
where  the  requirement  will  have  its  greatest  application. 

“To  counter  this  rare  and  specific  type  of  disclosure, 
lifelong  prepublication  review  agreements  will  be  required 
of  127,750  federal  employees  and  contractor  personnel 
with  access  to  SCI. 

“These  prepublication  review  agreements  require  the 
creation  of  a  large  bureaucracy  to  censor  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  former  government  employees. 

“As  with  any  government  censorship  of  political 
speech,  the  potential  for  political  abuse  is  great.  The  pre¬ 
publication  review  requirement  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  national  public  debate." 

The  committee  did  not  complain  against  the  use  of  poly¬ 
graphs  on  persons  working  for  such  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  but  said  the  Administration  directives 
would  allow  use  of  the  lie  detectors  on  “dragnet" 
operations  against  persons  about  whom  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  suspicion. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  had  submitted  evidence  that 
polygraphs  had  only  limited  use  —  in  the  testing  of  sus¬ 
pects  in  conjunction  with  other  methods  of  examination. 

“There  is  no  scientific  evidence,"  the  committee  said, 
“to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  polygraph  use  for  screen¬ 
ing  purposes  of  any  sort,  be  it  for  investigations,  or  for 
pre-employment,  pre-clearance  or  a  periodic  testing  .  .  . 
“Because  there  is  no  physiological  response  unique  to 
(Continued  on  pofte  19) 
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Newspapers  share  news  with  three  tv  stations 

Four  Massachusetts  dailies  permit  tv  stations 
to  set  up  bureaus  and  broadcast  live  from  newspaper  locations 


Three  New  England  television  stations  and  four  Mass¬ 
achusetts  newspapers  —  the  Lawrence-Eagle  Tribune,  the 
Middlesex  News,  the  Patriot  Ledger,  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette  —  have  started  a  new 
association  called  the  New  England  News  Exchange. 

The  tv  stations  involved  are  WNEV-tv,  Boston,  WFSB- 
tv,  Hartford,  and  WLNE-tv,  Providence/New  Bedford. 

The  arrangement,  which  includes  the  establishment  of 
tv  bureaus  at  each  newspaper,  is  meant  to  broaden  and 
deepen  each  station’s  news  coverage  in  major  regions 
outside  their  metropolitan  areas. 

Also,  the  goal  of  the  New  England  News  Exchange  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  news  and  information 
between  each  newspaper  and  tv  station. 

WN E  V-tv  reporters  have  already  established  bureaus  at 
each  newspaper  and  are  producing  and  reporting 
videotaped  stories  on  significant  issues  and  concerns 
affecting  those  regions. 

News  vans  are  being  permanently  assigned  and  micro- 
wave  sites  are  being  constructed  near  each  newspaper  so 
that  reporters  will  be  able  to  prepare,  edit  and  televise 
stories  live  from  areas  that  were  previously  outside  the 
traditional  range  of  the  “live”  broadcast  capability  of 
Boston  television  stations. 

Dan  Warner,  editor  of  the  Lawrence-Eagle  Tribune, 
said,  “This  new  concept  —  the  New  England  News 
Exchange  —  actually  formalizes  an  awareness  that  both 
the  print  and  broadcast  media  have  had  concerning  one 
another  for  some  time  —  that  each  of  us  has  a  unique  and 
special  role  to  play  in  gathering  and  delivering  news  and 
information,  and  together,  perhaps  we  can  both  do  a  better 


job.” 

We  see  our  association  with  WNEV  and  the  other  orga¬ 
nizations  as  a  superb  way  of  expanding  our  resources,  and 
enhancing  the  visibility  of  our  community  —  the  New 
England  News  Exchange  will  bring  major  issues  about  our 
region  to  a  significantly  wider  audience.” 

“It  is  an  ambitious  approach  to  better  inform  the  public 
about  those  events  that  occur  outside  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  how  those  events  can  and  do  affect  readers  and  view¬ 
ers  no  matter  where  they  live,”  said  Patriot-Ledger  editor 
William  Ketter. 

“The  Patriot  Ledger’s  involvement  reflects  our  belief 
that  the  region  south  of  Boston  is  a  distinctive,  dynamic 
market,  and  so  we  are  energetic  about  sharing  our  pride  of 
community  with  the  viewers  of  Channel  SE7EN. 

“Furthermore,  a  fundamental  role  of  any  news  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  a  community 
together.  The  New  England  News  Exchange  will  help  do 
that  by  letting  people  throughout  the  Boston  area  know 
what  is  going  on,  what  is  new,  and  what  is  interesting  all 
around  them,  Ketter  concluded. 

Asa  Cole,  executive  editor  of  the  Middlesex  News,  said, 
“News  events  with  far-reaching  implications  happen  here 
on  a  regular  basis.  Now,  through  our  unique  association 
with  Channel  SEVEN,  people  everywhere  will  become 
more  informed  through  this  new  multi-media  coverage.” 

“We  welcome  Channel  SEVEN  (and  the  others)  to  the 
Worcester  area  and  look  forward  to  what  we  believe  will 
be  a  mutually  advantageous  association,”  said  Kenneth 
Botty,  editor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette. 


Detroit  News  settles  sex  discrimination  case 


A  long-standing  suit  charging  the  Detroit  News  with  sex 
discrimination  ended  with  a  $330,000  proposed  settlement 
for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  settlement  between  the  Evening  News  Association, 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  four  specific  plaintiffs 
representing  90  women,  agrees  to  pay  $330,0()0  to  the 
plaintiffs  and  for  legal  fees. 

Originally  filed  in  April  19V9  by  former  News  reporter 
Mary  Lou  Butcher,  the  suit  accused  the  paper’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  discriminatory  practices. 

Butcher  alleged  the  paper  denied  her  weekends  off  after 
1 1  years  of  employment,  while  men  with  less  seniority 
were  accommodated.  She  was  transferred  to  a  suburban 
bureau,  which  left  no  female  reporters  in  the  newsroom 
during  the  day  shift,  the  claim  alleged. 

A  spokesman  from  the  News  contradicted  her  claim, 
saying  female  reporters  were  employed  at  that  time. 

Butcher’s  complaint  to  the  federal  Equal  Opportunity 
Employment  Commission  in  19V6  led  to  the  suit  filed  on 
behalf  of  Butcher,  reference  department  supervisor  Diane 
Dunn  and  indexer-cataloguer  Vivian  Moore.  A  fourth 
complaintant,  part-time  editorial  assistant  Marcia  Biggs, 
joined  suit  in  1981. 

Federal  Judge  Avern  Cohn  certified  the  suit  as  a  class 
action  soon  after.  Class  members  included  all  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  non-management  positions  on  the  News  edito¬ 
rial  staff  since  Feb.  29,  19V6. 

Butcher,  Dunn  and  Moore  will  receive  $22,500  of  the 


settlement,  with  Biggs  receiving  $1V,500. 

Various  class  members  will  receive  different  amounts 
from  $190,000,  with  some  individuals  receiving  $6,000 
each. 

The  plaintiff” s  attorneys  will  collect  $50,000  from  the 
settlement. 

Women  in  the  News,  a  support  organization,  will  get 
$5,000  for  their  help  funding  the  litigation. 

“The  settlement  is  a  compromise  which  we  accept  as 
favorable  for  the  community  and  for  women  in  general,” 
said  Irene  Fogarty,  chairperson  of  WIN.  “We  got  the 
News’  attention  and  we  believe  they  have  learned  that  the 
participation  of  women  results  in  a  better  newspaper.” 

The  News,  who  will  provide  Moore  and  Biggs  tryouts  as 
reporters,  stated,  “The  Detroit  News  affirms  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  equal  employment  opportunities  and  affirmative 
action  for  women  at  the  Detroit  News.  The  defendant 
Evening  News  Association  affirms  and  will  continue  its 
present  policy  providing  equal  employment  opportunity 
without  regard  to  sex  and  sex  will  not  be  a  determining 
factor  in  hiring,  promotion,  transfer,  assignment,  com¬ 
pensation  or  employment  benefits  for  any  employee.” 

Butcher  left  the  News  after  her  transfer  to  become  a  vice 
president  and  the  first  woman  regional  manager  at  the 
Detroit  firm  MG  and  Casey,  Inc.  Currently,  she  is  account 
supervisor. 

The  $330,000  will  remain  in  escrow  pending  any  appeals 
of  the  settlement. 
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David  challenges  Goliaths  in  coupon  battle 

Kansas-based  Sunflower  Group  moves  into  major 
markets  to  compete  with  NCC,  Blair,  Valassis  for  business 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Building  a  better  mousetrap  during  an  economic  reces¬ 
sion  propelled  the  Sunflower  Group,  a  Kansas-based  co¬ 
op  couponing  organization,  to  triple  this  year’s  profits 
over  1982’s  results. 

Since  moving  into  the  major  markets,  said  Sunflower’s 
president  Dennis  Garberg,  competition  “is  fierce’’  but  the 
company  has  garnered  a  45.2  million  circulation.  Their 
supplementary  campaign,  which  sells  coupon  programs  to 
smaller  counties,  boasts  a  20.4  million  controlled  circula¬ 
tion. 

Sunflower  will  have  sold  “in  excess  of  $18  million’’  in 
newspaper  space  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  compared  to 
$6  million  during  1982. 

“Hundreds  of  small  towns,  smaller  papers,  a  few  years 
ago  wouldn’t  get  food  coupons,’’  Garberg  explained. 
“Thirty  percent  of  the  buying  power  of  packaged  goods  is 
in  smaller  markets.’’ 

But  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  elaborate  compu¬ 
ter  system,  (an  IBM  System  34),  Sunflower  approached 
the  major  markets  where  they  compete  with  NCC,  Blair, 
Product  Movers  and  Valassis. 

Sunflower’s  advantages  over  its  competitors,  Garberg 
said,  is  its  flexibility. 

“We  were  accustomed  to  slim  margins  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  markets,  so  we  went  with  that  in  the  major  mar¬ 
kets,’’  he  said.  “We’re  5  to  15%  below  our  competition.’’ 

Additionally,  Garberg  said.  Sunflower  does  all  photog¬ 
raphy,  composition  and  typesetting  work  in-house.  He  said 
his  company  is  also  willing  to  do  computer  reports  and 


market  selection  for  the  advertisers.  The  Sunflower  com¬ 
puter,  he  said,  contains  ad  rates  and  specifications  for 
every  newspaper  in  the  country,  thus  increasing  its  effi¬ 
ciency. 

With  its  most  recent  Newspaper  One  program,  Garberg 
said  he  can  process  insertion  orders  and  have  them 
delivered  to  a  newspaper  by  the  end  of  the  day  the  mecha¬ 
nical  is  received. 

Garberg  also  said  while  other  coupon  co-op  companies 
require  a  manufacturer  to  buy  space  in  a  group  of  papers 
when  they  may  want  only  one.  Sunflower  will  arrange  to 
have  coupons  in  only  the  one,  or  only  the  ones  the 
manufacturer  requests. 

“We  have  managed  to  grab  a  sizeable  share  of  the 
business  on  the  days  we  compete  with  them,’’  offered 
Garberg,  saying  his  coupon  program  ran  six  times  last  year 
and  will  run  15  to  18  times  next  year.  The  competition,  he 
said,  runs  26  times  a  year. 

“We’re  growing  slowly,’’  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  supplementary  program  remains  stable 
and  well,  he  said,  with  a  20.4  million  controlled  circula¬ 
tion,  although  NCC  began  its  own  supplementary  program 
and  garnered  12.5  million  circulation. 

“We’re  firmly  committed  to  ROP  advertising,”  he  said. 
“It’s  difficult  to  sell  ROP  in  the  face  of  extremely  low  rates 
in  free  standing  inserts.  But  there’s  a  place  for  it  and  we 
make  it  extremely  flexible  in  terms  of  being  able  to  choose 
markets. 

“Much  of  our  advertising  would  never  have  run  if  not 
for  our  program  and  short  closings.” 


Harte  Hanks  reporter’s  exploits  highlighted  in  film 


The  adventures  of  a  reporter  trapped  in  Nicaragua 
while  covering  the  1979  revolution  for  four  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  newspapers  form  the 
basis  for  a  recently  released  movie,  “Last  Plane  Out.” 

Actor  David  Huffman  plays  the  part  of  Abilene 
(Texas)  Reporter-News  senior  staff  writer  Jim  Conley, 
whose  real  name  is  used  in  the  film. 

“Last  Plane  Out”  tells  the  story  of  Conley’s  arrival  in 
Nicaragua  during  the  final  days  of  Anastasio  Somoza’s 
regime  and  the  journalist’s  frantic  attempts  to  get  out 
after  Somoza  fled. 

Conley  had  gone  to  Nicaragua  representing  the  Re¬ 
porter-News,  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  Wichita 
Falls  Times  and  Record  News  and  San  Angelo  Stan¬ 
dard-Times,  alt  Harte-Hanks  newspapers  in  Texas. 

He  had  accompanied  one-time  Texas  politician  Jack 
Cox ,  a  friend  of  Somoza’ s  who  was  making  a  documen¬ 
tary  about  the  threat  of  communism  in  Central 
America. 

Soon  after,  Conley,  Cox  and  a  three-man  film  crew 
flew  into  Nicaragua,  Somoza’s  regime  fell.  Because  of 
Cox’s  relationship  with  Somoza,  the  five  Americans 
worried  for  their  safety.  For  several  days,  they  tried  in 


vain  to  get  a  plane  out  of  Managua.  Flights  were  being 
canceled  and  planes  hijacked  by  Somoza’s  desperate 
soldiers. 

While  staying  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  Conley  and  his 
companions  came  under  gunfire.  Finally,  they  were 
able  to  escape  on  the  official  aircraft  of  the  Mexican 
president. 

Cox  decided  to  make  a  movie  out  of  the  events,  and 
the  result  is  “Last  Plane  Out,”  which  he  produced. 

The  film,  directed  by  David  Nelson,  premiered  Sep¬ 
tember  22  in  Miami.  The  script  by  Academy  Award¬ 
winning  screenwriter  Ernest  Tidyman  was  based  partly 
on  Conley’s  news  stories  from  the  country. 

Conley  said  he  enjoyed  seeing  the  movie,  which  men¬ 
tions  he  was  on  assignment  for  Harte-Hanks.  He  said 
he  had  doubted  the  film  would  be  made,  even  after 
reading  the  script. 

“It’s  hard  to  describe  how  it  feels  to  read  lines  to  be 
spoken  by  a  character  with  your  name,”  he  said.  The 
picture  left  him  awestruck.  “Seeing  a  piece  of  yourself 
up  on  a  movie  screen  bigger  than  life  can  be  pretty 
frightening,”  he  added. 
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Toxic  wastes  and  the  news 

Journalists  meet  in  posh  setting 
to  discuss  an  ungiamorous  topic 


By  Cathy  Quinlan 

The  setting  was  a  posh,  suburban  country  club  about  23 
miles  west  of  Chicago’s  Loop.  The  topic  was  less 
glamorous:  Toxic  Wastes  and  the  News. 

Forty  journalists  from  across  the  country  paid  their  own 
transportation  costs  and  registration  fees  to  attend  the 
three-day  mini-course  on  environmental  isf^ues,  the  first  of 
its  kind  designed  specifically  for  them. 

While  they  sipped  wine  and  supped  on  a  first-class  din¬ 
ner,  replete  with  an  hors  d’oeuvre  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
banquet  room  and  reclined  in  luxurious  accommodations, 
the  conversation  was  the  usual  assortment  of  newspaper 
and  media  talk. 

But  the  newspeople  lowered  their  competitive  defenses 
for  the  most  part  over  the  weekend  to  study  the  serious 
topic  at  hand  and  learn  how  better  to  tell  the  story. 

While  they  sipped  wine  and  supped  on 
a  first-class  dinner,  repiete  with  an  hors 
d’oeuvre  tabie  in  the  corner  of  the 
banquet  room  and  reclined  in  luxurious 
accommodations,  the  conversation  was 
the  usual  assortment  of  newspaper  and 
media  talk. 

Conference  sponsorship  was  shared  by  the  Foundation 
for  American  Communications  (FACS),  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Joyce  Foundation,  in  association  with  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Conference 
cost,  including  rooms,  meals  and  materials  and  fees,  ran  in 
the  $25,000  range,  according  to  Jack  Cox,  FACS  presi¬ 
dent. 

FACS,  a  not-for-profit  educational  institute  established 
in  1976  to  improve  the  flow  of  communications  from 
sources  through  the  news  media  to  the  public,  has  served 
more  than  2,200  journalists  with  50  professional  con¬ 
ferences  over  the  past  four  years. 

While  the  majority  of  educational  weekends  in  country 
club  settings  have  been  concerned  with  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  this  was  the  first  FACS  toxic  wastes  session,  Cox 
said. 

Speakers  are  called  faculty  during  these  intense  educa¬ 
tional  sessions.  The  conference,  held  in  Bloomingdale, 
Ill.,  started  at  5:30  p.m.  on  a  Friday  with  registration  and 
adjourned  only  around  10:30  p.m.  the  first  night  after  a 
lecture  and  discussion  with  Lee  M.  Thomas,  assistant 
administrator  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Journalists-turned-students  arose  by  8  a.m.  the  next 
morning  for  a  continental  breakfast  and  lecture  by  8:30 
a.m.  on  “Chemistry  and  Toxicology:  Tools,  Concepts, 
Issues,”  by  Robert  Pojasek,  vice  president  of  Weston, 
Inc.,  environmental  engineering  consultants. 

The  weekend  non-credit  continuing  education  weekend 
met  through  the  afternoon  with  a  break  at  3:30  p.m.  and 
reconvened  at  6:30  p.m.  for  a  reception  and  dinner. 


another  lecture  at  8  p.m.  on  “Media  Coverage  of  the  Toxic 
Waste  Story”  by  Bud  Ward,  editor  of  The  Environmental 
Forum. 

After  a  continental  breakfast  at  8:30  p.m.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  participants  met  for  lecture/discussion  on  “Risk 
Assessment:  Case  Studies”  by  Prof.  Marc  Roberts  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  Harvard  University. 
Immediately  afterward  was  a  wrap-up  workshop  led  by 
Sandy  Blakeslee,  director  of  science  programs  for  FACS. 

Conference  adjournment  was  1 1:45  a.m.  —  on  schedule. 

Cox  said  FACS  really  hasn’t  publicized  its  educational 
mission,  which  also  serves  the  business  community  in 
explaining  the  role  journalists  play  in  publicizing  and 
reporting  on  their  corporate  interests,  plights  and  follies. 
“We  figured  it  would  get  around  by  word  of  mouth,”  he 
said. 

Cox  called  the  Bloomingdale  conference  an  experiment 
because  of  the  branching  effect  away  from  the  45  business 
seminars  FACS  has  sponsored. 

In  other  areas,  FACS  has  run  a  weekend  seminar  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Tinker 
Foundation  on  Latin  American  issues  and  the  media  and 
another  on  nuclear  issues. 

In  explaining  the  concept  of  the  weekend  whirlwind 
education,  Cox  said,  “We’re  not  trying  to  give  you  a  Ph.D. 
in  three  days.  We  just  hope  to  teach  the  basics.” 

While  most  in-service  programs  for  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  in  journalism  are  long-range  (one  year  or  more  for 
degrees),  FACS  believes  reporters  and  editors  need  some¬ 
thing  they  can  afford  both  in  time  and  money.  “Ninety- 
five  percent  of  Journalists  can’t  afford  a  year  away,”  Cox 
said. 

Many  news  organizations  can’t  or  won’t  finance  a  long- 
range  education  program  for  specialized  reporters,  Cox 
said,  laughing  at  the  fact  that  one  conference  participant  in 
Bloomingdale  had  held  a  personal  fund-raiser  with  Mends 
to  pay  his  tranportation  from  California. 

(Conference  costs  range  from  $7,500  to  about  $25,000, 
Cox  said,  with  foundations  and  news  organizations  always 
footing  the  bill.  The  Sun-Times  alone  donated  $15,000  to 
toxic  waste  conferences.  Gannett  Foundation  contributed 
$75,000  in  1983  to  FACS  for  conferences. 

The  invitation-only  weekend  seminars  have  received 
favorable  receptions  from  media  participants,  Cox  said. 
FACS  has  gathered  a  mailing  list  of  specialty  reporters  in 
various  fields  and  news  enterprises  interested  in  advanc¬ 
ing  their  employees’  knowledge. 

“We  set  up  the  program  and  they  just  come  to  it,  usually 
paying  only  the  $50  registration  fee  and  their  transporta¬ 
tion,”  Cox  said.  “We’ve  become  a  resource.” 

About  10  staff  members  organize  the  semiars  and  pro¬ 
grams  presented  by  FACS,  which  is  run  out  of  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (shared  with  the  National  Newspaper 
Foundation)  and  Los  Angeles. 

Audio  and  video  cassette  tapes,  publications  and  peri¬ 
odicals  are  available  as  supplementary  information  from 
FACS.  Three-ring  binders  with  facts  on  the  weekend’s 
topic,  not  only  are  given  to  conference  participants,  but 
are  offered  by  mail  from  FACS  with  costs  ranging  from 
$4.95  to  $22  for  materials. 
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To  make  sure  FACS  serves  its  members,  the  board  of 
directors  comes  directly  from  news  and  public  relations 
organizations.  FACS  chairman  is  Reginald  K.  Brack, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Time  Life  Books. 
Co-chairman  is  John  Lawrence,  editor  of  economic  affairs 
for  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Cox  stressed  that  no  particular  point  of  view  is  advo¬ 
cated  at  the  conferences  or  through  FACS  literature.  The 
emphasis,  he  said,  is  on  factual  presentation  of  material 
such  as  the  risk  assessment,  epidemiology  and  chemistry 
and  toxicology  lectures  at  the  November  environmental 
session. 

/  In  addition  to  Thomas,  Roberts,  Pojasek  and  Ward, 
faculty  included  Robert  Harris,  a  professor  at  Princeton 
University  and  co-director  of  the  hazardous  waste 
research  program  for  Princeton’s  Center  for  Energy  and 
Environmental  Studies;  Joseph  P.  Kalt,  economics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Harvard  who  specialized  in  micro-  and  macro- 
economic  theory,  econometrics  and  environmental  risk 
assessment  among  other  issues;  and  Charles  Poole,  a  staff 
epidemiologist  at  Epidemiology  Resources,  Inc.  who  is 
about  to  begin  a  large-scale  study  at  ERI,  funded  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  on  kidney  cancer  in  workers 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 


In  explaining  the  concept  of  the 
weekend  whirlwind  education,  Cox  said, 
“We’re  not  trying  to  give  you  a  Ph.D.  in 
three  days.  We  just  hope  to  teach  the 
basics.” 


Presenting  the  government’s  side  of  the  toxic  wastes 
issue  was  keynote  speaker  Lee  Thomas,  who  replaced 
Rita  Lavelle  about  nine  months  ago,  as  administrator  in 
charge  of  the  EPA’s  Superfund/Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Acts  programs. 

Thomas  described  the  toxic  wastes  issue  to  reporters  as 
a  classic  media  event  with  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  and  no 
end  to  the  story  angles.  He  said  one  of  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges  the  EPA  faces  in  this  field  is  the  public’s  view  that 
no  contamination  means  no  risk,  whether  that  is  rational  or 
not  in  terms  of  environmental  planning. 

“We  do  know  a  great  deal  about  some  pollutants;  we  are 
suspicious  of  others,’’  Thomas  said.  But  he  added  that  the 
EPA  has  turned  to  risk  management  and  assessment  as  a 
new  perspective  on  a  clean  environment,  calling  on  scien¬ 
tists  to  interpret  facts  for  public  consumption  based  on 
some  very  subjective  criteria  sometimes. 

Reporters  grilled  Thomas  on  potential  industry  profit 
from  more  efficient  methods  of  cleanup.  The  EPA  admin¬ 
istrator  agreed  there  was  a  profit  side  for  some  industries. 
But  he  warned  that  lobbying  efforts  and  government 
regulations  must  mesh  because  high-tech  business  wanted 
more  restrictive  land  use  if  they  are  in  the  waste  processing 
field. 

Much  of  the  waste  management  is  handled  on  site  as 
pollution  restrictions  have  become  more  effective  and 
cleanup  more  sophisticated,  Thomas  said. 

He  told  reporters  that  there  are  some  stories  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  agency’s  new  encouragement  of  public 
participation  in  pollution  controls  and  the  move  to 
emphasize  more  state  and  local  control. 

Some  tips  he  gave  reporters  concerned  the  cost  factors 
and  how  government  regulations  can  put  the  squeeze  on 
business  and  industry. 


Speaking  from  the  journalist’s  perspective  Saturday 
evening.  Bud  Ward  talked  not  only  about  the  hazardous 
waste  issues,  but  the  stories  journalists  have  missed  over 
the  years  and  the  ways  in  which  reporters  should  cover  the 
environmental  issue. 

Ward’s  background  includes  serving  for  nearly  five 
years  as  editor  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs’ 
Environment  Reporter,  consulting  privately  for  a  number 
of  major  organizations  and  working  as  assistant  director  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Air  Quality. 

In  his  speech.  Ward  described  the  environmental  issue 
in  terms  of  a  lead  sentence  or  paragraph.  “Toxic  to  whom, 
under  what  circumstances,  over  what  duration?’  ’  he  asked 
the  audience  in  reference  to  questions  they  should  ask 
themselves  and  their  sources. 

“Is  the  toxic  effect  more  dangerous  if  it’s  chronic  or 
acute?’’  he  queried  further  while  attempting  to  put  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  felt  they  had  their  beats  in  order. 
“What  exactly  is  the  burden  of  proof  that  we  as  reporters 
should  find? 

“Reporters  should  look  at  the  cumulative  effect.  Look 
at  the  sensitive  populations  within  the  general  pop¬ 
ulations.  Look  at  the  exposure  rate  to  the  hazard.  Com¬ 
pare  the  risks. 

“The  question  is,  ‘Would  I  let  my  daughter  live  there?’’’ 

What  stories  have  reporters  missed? 

Ward  suggested  the  acid  rain  controversy,  indoor  air 
pollution  and  pesticides  among  several.  Journalists  should 
look  into  the  issues  of  who  is  responsible  for  pollution  and 
who  will  pay  for  it  in  terms  of  those  and  any  stories  done  on 
the  environment,  he  said. 

“If  the  press  does  its  job  well  in  the  environmental 
hazards  field,  the  public  will  become  more  confused,  and 
better  able  to  cope,’’  Ward  said.  “Reduction  of  anxiety 
and  fear  is  not  the  press’  responsibility.” 

He  sympathized  with  the  reporters  in  the  audience, 
saying  competition  for  stories  necessitates  dealing  with 
absolutes,  the  good  guy/bad  guy  method  of  reporting.  But 
he  warned  his  listeners  not  to  oversimplify  the  issues  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  story. 

During  Sunday  morning’s  wrap-up  session,  reporters 
and  editors  got  a  lesson  in  localizing  the  environmental 
issue  and  getting  it  on  the  front  page. 

Bill  Hines  of  the  Sun-Times’  Washington  Bureau  said, 
“If  you  have  something  important,  get  the  editor  involved 
and  get  him  to  spend  some  money  on  it.” 

Other  participants  suggested  environmental  series  with 
understandable  sidebar  stories. 

One  of  the  reasons  many  in-depth  stories  don’t  get  their 
deserved  prominence  is  that  they  are  too  long  and  cumber¬ 
some  in  explaining  complex  issues.  One  journalist  said  he 
found  success  with  the  sidebar  analysis  approach.  “Don’t 
try  to  get  all  the  issues  in  a  breaking  news  story.” 

Conference  speakers  on  hand  for  the  wrap-up  suggested 
cost  stories  as  crucial  to  the  environmental  issue.  News 
organizations  need  to  explain  that  the  financial  burden  of 
clean-up  is  very  unevenly  distributed  according  to  market 
competition,  they  said. 

Marc  Roberts  drew  a  conclusion  for  his  journalist- 
students,  saying,  “We  know  a  lot  more  about  Congress 
than  we  do  about  the  implementation  of  regulations  for 
local  firms,”  reinforcing  a  theme  that  reporters  need  to 
find  out  the  local  effect  through  permit  hearings  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  federal  pollution  compliance  and  violation. 

The  real  story,  the  bottom  line  of  the  cause  and  effect 
article,  should  be  whether  the  air  or  water  is  better  than  it 
actually  was  before  government  regulation,  Roberts 
insisted,  saying  the  answer  is  a  story  either  way. 
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Behind  the  scenes  of  a  major  sports  promotion 

A  look  at  how  the  public  relations  people 
handled  the  media  for  the  Hagier-Duran  championship  fight 


Two  cross-country  media  tours 
covering  eight  cities  in  less  than  28 
hours  .  .  .  more  than  600  attending 
media  from  around  the  world  ...  an 
excess  of  24,000  pages  of  written 
material. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  elements 
behind  the  press  operation  of  the  Mar¬ 
vin  Hagler-Roberto  Duran  mid¬ 
dleweight  title  fight  which  took  place 
last  month  at  Caesars  Palace  in  Las 
Vegas. 

The  15-round  bout  itself  lasted  but 
45  minutes,  yet  the  media-related 
operation  took  more  than  four  months 
to  organize. 

The  initial  press  conference  to 
announce  the  signing  of  the  Hagier- 
Duran  bout  took  place  on  Thursday, 
July  14,  in  New  York  City.  But,  the 
seeds  for  the  fight  had  been  planted  a 
month-and-a-half  earlier  by  promoter 
Bob  Arum  of  Top  Rank,  Inc. 


The  press  conference 
was  set  up  like  a 
Broadway  show,  with 
flags,  music  and 
videotape  highlights  from 
both  combatants  past 
championship  bouts. 


On  May  27,  Hagler  had  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of  top-ranked  challenger  Wil¬ 
fred  Scypion  to  retain  his  mid¬ 
dleweight  crown.  At  the  post-fight 
press  conference  that  night.  Arum 
told  reporters  that  perhaps  the  only 
man  around  who  could  stand  up  to 
Hagler  was  Duran,  who  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  battle  Davey  Moore  for  the 
junior  middleweight  title  three  weeks 
later. 

When  Duran  knocked  out  Moore  in 
the  eighth  round  on  June  16,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  had  to  ask  Arum  what 
major  fight  he  was  planning  to  pro¬ 
mote  next. 

To  develop  a  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  for  the  fight  — 
beginning  with  a  major  kick-off  press 
conference  —  and  to  coordinate  all 
media  activities,  including  on-site 
operations,  Top  Rank,  Inc.,  retained 


Taylor  &  Silverman  Com¬ 
munications,  a  New  York  based  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  specializing  in 
sports  promotion  to  work  with  in- 
house  publicist  Irving  Rudd. 

The  firm  had  previously  handled 
the  Sugar  Ray  Leonard-Thomas 
Hearns  welterweight  title  fight,  Larry 
Holmes  versus  Gerry  Cooney  for  the 
heavyweight  championship  and  the 
second  Leonard-Duran  bout  in  New 
Orleans. 

When  plans  were  made  for  the 
announced  press  conference,  materi¬ 
als  were  gathered  from  a  number  of 
sources.  Biographies  and  ring  records 
were  updated  from  past  media  kits.  A 
fight  announcement  story,  com¬ 
parative  “Tale  of  the  Tape,”  “Fact 
Sheet”  and  photographs  of  both  box¬ 
ers  were  included  in  the  press  pack¬ 
age. 

Held  in  Madison  Square  Garden's 
Felt  Forum,  the  press  conference  was 
turned  into  a  public  affair.  Fans  were 
invited  to  attend  the  event,  and  more 
than  1,500  of  them  turned  out  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  “festivities.” 

The  press  conference  was  set  up 
like  a  Broadway  show,  with  flags, 
music  and  videotape  highlights  from 
both  combatants  past  championship 
bouts.  Duran  entered  the  room  to  the 
theme  from  “Rocky,”  while  Hagler, 
a  New  Englander,  came  on  stage  with 
Sousa's  “Stars  and  Stripes”  blasting 
in  the  background.  On  the  night  of  the 
fight,  both  boxers  entered  the  ring  to 
the  same  themes. 

In  setting  up  the  promotional  struc¬ 
ture,  publicists  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  boxer's  training  camps.  Rich 
Rose  of  the  agency  staff  traveled  to 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  with  Hagler, 
while  Rudd  handled  the  media  rela¬ 
tions  for  Duran  at  his  training  facilities 
in  New  Jersey,  then  Palm  Springs. 

Knowing  that  Duran,  a  Pan¬ 
amanian,  has  a  large  following  among 
the  Latin  community,  the  promotion 
also  assigned  Spanish-speaking  publi¬ 
cists  to  each  training  base.  These  men 
coordinated  media  activities  with  the 
Hispanic  press  and  worked  on 
increasing  awareness  of  the  fight  to 
that  major  market. 


Back  in  New  York,  agency  publi¬ 
cist  Howard  Dolgon  consulted 
closed-circuit  exhibitors  around  the 
country  and  worked  with  the  in-camp 
publicists  to  arrange  interviews 
nationwide  for  the  fighters  and  their 
managers. 

Stephanie  Hoffman  booked  more 
than  350  hotel  rooms  for  the  media  in 
Las  Vegas  and  Alan  Taylor  oversaw 
the  entire  operation  —  which 
included  reviewing  the  more  than 
1 ,000  press  credential  applications  he 
received. 

A  fight  the  magnitude  of  Hagier- 
Duran  could  not  be  sufficiently  publi¬ 
cized  by  the  simple  mailing  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  five-paragraph  press  release  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Out-of-the-ordinary, 
public  relations  techniques  were  cre¬ 
ated. 

One  such  strategy  was  a  day-long 
cross-country  media  tour  in  which 
both  fighters  visited  with  media  in 
four  different  cities.  Hagler's  “whis¬ 
tle  stops”  took  him  to  airport  press 
conferences  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Denver,  —  heavily- 
populated  black  areas  —  while  Duran 
jetted  to  Houston,  Dallas,  San 
Antonio  and  Phoenix  —  cities  where 
there  is  a  heavy  Hispanic  concentra¬ 
tion. 

When  the  Fighters  couldn't  get  to 
the  writers,  the  promotion  made  cer¬ 
tain  the  press  made  it  to  the  boxers.  A 
plane  was  chartered  to  bring  key  local 


To  make  certain 
nobody  was  ieft  out  in 
the  cold,  a  special 
“Hagier-Duran  Hotline” 
was  established  by  the 
promotion. 

and  national  media  from  the  New 
York  area  to  Hagler's  Provincetown 
training  camp,  and  buses  transported 
television,  radio  and  newspaper 
reporters  from  New  York*,  New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia  to  Duran's 
training  headquarters  in  McAfee, 
N.J.  That  same  day,  media  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Miami  flew  in  to  speak  with 
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Working  press  come  to  pick  Reporters  at  work  in  press  room  set  up  for  Hogler- 
up  their  credentials  for  Hogler-  Duron  title  fight. 

Duron  title  fight. 


Duran  about  his  quest  to  become  box¬ 
ing’s  first  four-time  world  champion. 

To  make  certain  nobody  was  left 
out  in  the  cold,  a  special  “Hagler- 
Duran  Hotline”  was  established  by 
the  promotion.  By  dialing  a  toll-free 
number,  reporters  could  listen  to  and 
use  pre-taped,  broadcast-quality 
interviews  with  either  fighter,  their 
managers  or  a  respected  boxing 
authority.  Interviews  were  available 
in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

A  fight  the  magnitude 
of  Hagier-Duran  could 
not  be  sufficiently 
publicized  by  the  simple 
mailing  of  a  standard 
five-paragraph  press 
release  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Out-of-the-ordinary, 
public  relations 
techniques  were  created. 

Two  weeks  before  the  fight,  both 
boxers  participated  in  a  major  press 
conference  in  Los  Angeles.  Hagler 
went  straight  from  there  to  Las 
Vegas,  while  Duran  returned  to  Palm 
Springs  for  four  days  before  arriving 
in  Las  Vegas. 

At  this  time,  the  press  operation 
was  also  moved  to  Las  Vegas.  The 
sports  Pavilion  at  Caesars  Palace  was 
transformed  into  a  combination  train¬ 
ing  center/press  room,  with  tele¬ 
phones,  working  tables  with  electric 
power  and  transmitting  equipment 
which  the  reporters  used  to  send  stor¬ 
ies  directly  into  their  newspaper’s 
computer  systems. 

Five  days  prior  to  the  fight,  most  of 
the  600-plus  press  who  would  witness 
the  two  fighters  battle  on  November 
10  were  in  attendance,  writing  or 
broadcasting  stories  daily.  Available 


to  the  media  for  background 
information  was  an  updated  press  kit, 
which  included:  biographies  of  the 
boxers;  ring  records;  feature  stories; 
interviews  with  the  fighters,  mana¬ 
gers  and  promoter  Bob  Arum;  and 
historical  facts  and  figures.  More  than 
a  half-dozen  national  sports  publica¬ 
tions,  all  with  cover  photos  and 
extensive  feature  stories  on  the  Hag- 
ler-Duran  fight,  were  distributed  to 
the  press. 

“The  quantity  and  quality  of  media 
material  available  was  excellent,” 
said  Ken  Picking,  boxing  editor  of 
USA  Today.  “But  to  me,  the  most 
important  thing  the  week  of  a  major 
fight  is  the  dependability  and 
punctuality  of  the  fighters.  That  was 
very  good. 

“I’ve  covered  the  Super  Bowl  and 
World  Series,  and  this  particular  fight 
was  as  well  run  as  any  I’ve  ever 
attended.  Everyone  involved  in  the 
promotion  was  helpful  and  always 
available.” 

During  the  final  days  leading  to  the 
fight,  the  promotional  team  coordin¬ 
ated  several  media-related  events. 
Among  the  activities  was  a  final  pre- 
fight  press  conference  with  all  boxers 
present,  a  rules  meeting,  and  the 
weigh-in  the  morning  of  the  fight. 

The  distribution  of  press  creden¬ 
tials  began  two  days  prior  to  the 
event.  Reporters  were  required  to  dis¬ 
play  proper  identification  before  they 
were  given  their  media  badges,  thus 
eliminating  any  imposters  who  are 
known  to  sneak  their  way  into  major 
sporting  events. 

The  press  seating  was  divided  into 
several  areas:  ringside,  auxiliary  and 
pavilion  —  where  the  bout  was  shown 
on  closed-circuit  television.  One  ring¬ 
side  section  was  designated  for  the 
foreign  broadcast  and  print  media  — 
representing  England,  Germany, 
Panama,  Argentina  and  several  other 
countries. 


Television  cameras  were  located  at 
ringside  and  the  upstairs  platforms  to 
provide  viewers  with  different  angles, 
and  still  photographs  shot  from  the 
ring  apron  and  auxiliary  photo 
positions.  Trailers  were  located  right 
outside  the  stadium,  where  runners 
took  the  film  to  be  developed  and 
transmitted  immediately. 

“It  was  a  good  show  and  the  work¬ 
ing  press  conditions  were  excellent,” 
commented  Ed  Schuyler,  boxing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  “1 
thought  everybody  had  enough  work¬ 
ing  room.  And  security  at  ringside 
was  also  excellent  —  which  is 
especially  important  once  the  fight  is 
over.” 

Once  the  bell  rang  to  end  the  15th 
round,  the  fight  was  over,  but  the  job 
of  the  promotional  team  continued. 
One  publicist  stayed  close  to  Hagler, 
another  to  Duran,  making  sure  each 
fighter  did  television  interviews  in  the 
ring.  The  judges’  scorecards  were 
taken  by  one  member  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  so  copies  could  be  made  for  the 
press,  and  yet  another  publicist 
headed  to  the  Sports  Pavilion  to  set  up 
the  post-fight  press  conference. 

Ex-publisher 
gets  $1.85  million 
in  a  settlement 


The  former  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Laguna  (Calif.)  News-Post,  which 
was  excluded  from  home  delivery  at  a 
senior  citizens  community,  has  won  a 
$1.85  million  out  of  court  settlement. 

The  way  also  is  cleared  for  the 
plaintiff,  Vernon  Spitaleri,  to  seek 
$64.5  million  from  the  community’s 
insurance  company. 

An  Orange  County  judge  awarded 
Spitaleri  that  amount  in  damages 
resulting  from  a  finding  that  Leisure 
World  excluded  the  News-Post  from 
circulating  there  in  competition  with 
its  own  newspaper.  Leisure  World 
News. 

Judge  Mark  Robinson  set  Spi- 
taleri’s  actual  damages  at  $21.5  mil¬ 
lion,  but  tripled  it  as  a  consequence  of 
the  antitrust  action  and  added  $3.75 
million  in  attorney’s  fees. 

However,  Spitaleri  will  have  to  sue 
Leisure  World’s  insurance  company 
to  collect. 

The  insurance  company  declined  to 
assume  liability  for  Leisure  World’s 
action  on  the  grounds  that  it  engaged 
in  willful  misconduct. 

Spitaleri  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sta-hi 
corporation  and  then  a  vice  president 
of  Sun  Chemical  in  the  mid-seventies. 
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Reporter  helps  free  wrongly  convicted  man 

Arkansas  Democrat  investigative  reporter 
heips  prove  man  sent  to  prison  for  murder  is  innocent 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Tenacious,  investigative  reporting 
freed  one  Arkansas  man  from  a  mur¬ 
der  conviction  and  incarcerated 
another  for  a  separate  homicide  after 
discrepencies  were  exposed  in  state 
crime  agencies. 

Mike  Masterson,  director  of  special 
editorial  projects  for  the  six  daily 
newspapers  of  Arkansas’  WEHCO 
Media  group,  delved  into  the 
questionable  competency  of  the  state 
crime  lab  and  medical  examiner’s 
office  to  find  dubious  evidence  had 
convicted  one  man  erroneously, 
while  a  second,  unrelated  homicide 
had  been  suspiciously  ignored. 

Masterson,  36,  brought  both  offi¬ 
cial  inconsistencies  to  137,000  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Arkansas  Democ  rat  during 
the  past  16  months  by  using  records 
and  sources  to  uncover  “social 
injustice.’’ 

In  the  former  case,  a  series  of  six 
articles  showed  the  prosecution  used 
inaccurate  evidence  to  convict 
Ronald  Carden  for  the  murder/rape  of 
a  19-year-old,  Little  Rock  woman. 
When  Masterson  pressed  for  further 
analysis  of  a  hair  sample  taken  from 
i  Carden’s  coat,  (determined  by  the 
1  state  lab  as  the  victim’s),  the  national 
FBI  lab  contradicted  the  state  lab’s 
conclusion.  After  a  new  trial  was 
granted,  murder  and  rape  charges 
were  dropped  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  for  “insufficient  evidence.’’ 

In  an  unrelated  case,  Masterson 
uncovered  two  different  death  certifi¬ 
cates  —  one  ruling  homicide,  the 
other  an  accident  —  for  the  Nov.  1982 
murder  of  a  21-year-old  man. 
Although  the  medical  examiner  con- 
cluded  the  victim  died  from 
“indeterminant’’  blows  to  the  head, 
the  victim’s  parents  maintained  their 
son  was  murdered  and  contacted 
Masterson  when  local  authorities 
ignored  their  claims. 

Masterson  persevered  and 
uncovered  evidence  linking  the 
incident  with  a  suspect  who  was 
arrested  eventually  for  the  crime. 
After  he  ferretted  out  a  witness  the 
police  had  failed  to  question,  state¬ 
ments  implicating  a  felony,  and  a  rifle 
the  authorities  confiscated  but  neg¬ 
lected  to  examine,  police  eventually 
arrested  a  suspect. 

Masterson,  who  worked  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Chicago  Sun 


Reporter  Mike  Masterson  (right)  and 
Ronald  Carden  after  Carden  was  set  free. 
Times  before  returning  to  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  papers  where  he  started,  said 
investigative  reporting  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  both  large  and  small  papers 
as  long  as  willingness  exists. 

“It’s  not  a  matter  of  having  a  big 
team,’’  said  Masterson,  comparing 
the  attitudes  of  small  and  large  papers 
where  he  worked.  “The  dedication 
was  not  any  stronger”  at  the  bigger 
dailies. 

Masterson,  who  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  in  June,  said 
experience  with  government  officials 
over  the  years  has  afforded  him  a 
keener  eye  for  wrongdoing. 

“When  you’re  in  it  iong 
enough,  you  reaiize  some 
public  officials  lie.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  energy  and 
willingness  to  expend  the 
energy  on  a  gamble. 

“When  you’re  in  it  long  enough, 
you  realize  some  public  officials  lie.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  energy  and  willingness  to 
expend  the  energy  on  a  gamble .  When 
you’re  doing  it,  you  don’t  know  what 
these  guys  are  going  to  do,  like  man¬ 
ufacture  evidence  to  save  them¬ 
selves.” 

He  advised  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
to  nurture  those  reporters  who  dis¬ 
play  the  instinctual  ability  for 


investigative  reporting,  specifically 
those  with  a  low  tolerance  for  social 
injustice. 

“Find  a  reporter  who  has  that  quali¬ 
ty,  this  low  tolerance,  and  is  easily 
outraged  by  lies.  Try  to  cultivate  them 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
pursue.” 

A  knowledgeable  editor  is  essential 
as  well,  he  said. 

“With  an  editor  who  leans  in  that 
direction,  you’ll  have  a  great  news¬ 
paper  which  functions  as  a  con¬ 
science  of  the  community.  If  you 
don’t  do  that,  you  don’t  have  a  con¬ 
science.” 

WEHCO’s  publisher  Walter  Huss- 
man  said  the  reader  response  to  the 
investigations  created  more  than 
community  interest.  Having  an 
investigative  reporter  is  “some  of  the 
best  money  we  can  spend  at  the  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said. 


British  labor  fails 
to  support  printers 

The  powerful  central  body  of  Brit¬ 
ish  labor  withdrew  its  support  for  a 
proposed,  24-hour  printers’  union 
strike,  saying  it  would  not  violate 
labor  laws. 

The  strike  against  all  national  news¬ 
papers,  scheduled  for  Dec.  13,  was 
intended  to  be  part  of  the  National 
Graphical  Association’s  struggle  to 
impose  a  closed  shop  on  a  chain  of 
weekly  papers  in  the  Manchester 
area. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress,  in 
deferring  to  the  threat  of  England’s 
stringent  labor  laws,  lent  strength  to 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
restrictions  over  organized  labor. 

The  confrontation  challenged 
directly  labor  laws  passed  in  1980  and 
1982,  which  outlaws  picketing  by 
workers  except  at  their  own  place  of 
employment  and  makes  unions  liable 
for  damages  for  illegal  strikes  and 
picketing. 

The  strike  was  postponed  Dec.  13 
after  the  employment  committee  of 
the  union  congress  voted  by  the  slim 
margin  of  9  to  7  to  support  the  stop¬ 
page  and  the  organization’s  secretary 
publicly  repudiated  the  committee’s 
position  because  the  proposed  strike 
had  been  ruled  illegal  by  the  courts. 
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ADVERTISING - 


Successful  use  of  ‘spec’  ads 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Around  election  time,  the  Daily 
Freeman  in  Kingston,  N.Y.,  typically 
ran  small,  unglorified  ads  for  local 
politicians  who  often  served  as  their 
own  campaign  managers. 

But  in  1983,  the  Freeman  started 
an  innovative  service  to  political 
hopefuls  that  increased  ad  linage, 
attractiveness  and  interest  in  print 
promotions. 

The  idea  to  offer  politicians  the  pa¬ 
pers  advertising  department  as  a  con- 
sulti^ng  vehicle,  said  marketing 
director  John  Greklek,  came  from  a 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  pack¬ 
et  purchased  by  the  Freeman.  The 
packet  defined  design  and  promotion 
methods  the  paper  could  implement 
during  election  time  to  attract  politi-  1 
cians  to  invest  in  bigger  and  better 
ads. 

Because  the  local  political  groups 
were  not  organized  solidly,  Greklek 
said  his  department  brought  a  20- 
minute  tape  to  the  candidates, 
explaining  the  various  types  of  pro¬ 
motions  available.  The  Freeman, 
circulation  26,300,  also  mailed 
explanatory  pamphlets  about  the 
advertising  possibilities  to  the  candi¬ 
dates. 

“The  film  showed  elements  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  campaign,’’  said 
Penny  Ducker,  classified  ad  manager. 
“We  sat  down  and  listed  all  the 
ingredients:  we  designed  ads,  dis¬ 
cussed  issues,  and  talked  about  quali¬ 
fications  and  platforms.  Then  we 
came  back  in  a  week  and  showed 
them  the  layouts. 

“They  were  receptive  because  no 
one  had  ever  done  this  for  them 
before.” 

With  the  creative  assistance  of  ad 
services  manager  Cindy  Jones,  the 
team  devised  active  copy,  layouts  and 
logos  for  the  candidates,  who  were 
guaranteed  confidentiality. 

“Previously,  only  10  inch  or  two  by 
five  ads  ran  during  election  time,” 
Ducker  said. 

“But  not  only  did  we  sell  every 
single  spec  ad  we  designed,  we  got  ads 
of  this  size  and  larger,”  added  Grek¬ 
lek,  pointing  to  a  5  x  SV2  ad  which  cost 
the  successful  mayoral  candidate 
$225  each  day. 

One  method  the  paper  convinced 
politicians  to  employ,  Jones  said,  was 
running  ads  with  attractive,  creative 
impact.  In  some  cases,  candidates 
opted  for  looser  ads  with  effective 
white  space,  rather  than  cramped 
copy  in  all  the  available  space.  The 


Sample  'spec'  ad 

additional  white  space  increased 
lineage,  she  noted. 

“They  had  no  idea  what  direction 
to  go  in,”  she  said,  “and  how  much  or 
how  often  to  use  ads.” 

Instead  of  the  usual,  last-minute 
political  ads  the  paper  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receiving,  the  ad  department 
had  pre-designed,  specialized  ads 
ready  to  run  each  day. 

“The  key  is  to  start  early,”  Ducker 
continued.  “Once  they  saw  each  oth¬ 
er’s  ads  appear  in  the  paper,  they 
wanted  to  get  rolling.  We  encouraged 
candidates  to  get  together  with  their 
committees  and  sign  a  contract  for  ad 
linage.” 

‘We  created  an 
advertising  agency  type 
of  thing  here,”  explained 
Greklek,  saying  retail 
dealers  soon  caught  on 
to  the  idea  of  spec  ads  as 
well. 

The  result,  Ducker  said,  was  an 
“exciting  and  professional-looking 
campaign  instead  of  boring  ads.” 
Additionally,  once  the  elections  were 
decided,  the  project  flowed  into  the 
paper’s  usual  advertising. 

“We  created  an  advertising  agency 
type  of  thing  here,”  explained  Grek¬ 
lek,  saying  retail  dealers  soon  caught 
on  to  the  idea  of  spec  ads  as  well. 

“Our  sales  rep  went  out  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  advertiser,”  com¬ 
mented  Jones,  saying  the  rep  can 
come  back  to  the  paper  with  more 
information  about  what  the  advertiser 
wants  and  needs.  “We  can  go  back  to 
them  with  a  finished  product  instead 
of  a  pencil  drawing.” 

Greklek  said  the  paper  assures  the 
advertiser  that  “we’ll  design  a  decent 
ad  for  you  and  guarantee  people  will 
look  at  it.” 


As  a  result,  the  Freeman  sold  50  % 
more  spec  ads  this  year  than  last,  he 
said.  Classified  linage  increased  16  %, 
including  an  11%  increase  in  retail 
advertising.  Merchants  who  pre¬ 
viously  ran  the  three-line  minimum 
for  their  wares,  such  as  local  antique 
dealers,  began  ordering  larger  ads 
more  frequently. 

“People  are  seeing  he’s  (the  adver¬ 
tiser)  got  a  format  and  style  now,” 
noted  Greklek,  who  said  three- 
quarters  of  the  retail  spec  ads  the 
Freeman’s  ad  department  designs  are 
sold. 

“Every  spec  ad  increases  the  ad  the 
advertiser  would  have  run,”  Greklek 
said.  “1  don’t  believe  we  would  have 
sold  the  same  amount  of  ads  (without 
the  new  spec  ad  campaign).  It’s  an 
important  selling  tool.” 


Weekly  awarded 
legal  fees  for 
libel  suit  defense 

A  suburban  weekly  in  Greenfield, 
Wise.,  was  awarded  the  costs  of 
defending  itself  in  a  libel  suit  found  by 
a  circuit  court  judge  to  be  “without  a 
reasonable  basis.” 

The  $3  million  libel  suit,  dismissed 
last  May,  alleged  Community  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Greenfield  Observer,  published 
defamatory  statements  aljout  a  form¬ 
er  police  officer. 

The  officer  brought  suit  against  the 
Observer,  its  parent  company,  the 
publisher,  managing  editor  and  repor¬ 
ter  when  the  paper  reported  the  police 
officer  did  not  capture  two  burglary 
suspects  “single-handedly”  as  pre¬ 
viously  thought.  An  investigation  and 
subsequent  stories  were  prompted  by 
inquiries  from  the  police  chief,  after 
the  officer  received  a  commendation 
and  fellow  officers  contested  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  arrest. 

Throughout  the  controversy,  the 
Observer  stories  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  officer  did  not  claim  to  have  | 
made  a  single-handed  arrest. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  James  Karch 
dismissed  the  case,  saying  “if  the 
defendants  wanted  to  imply  that  the 
plaintiff  filed  false  reports  they  could 
have  omitted  the  half  dozen  or  more 
statements  in  the  articles  that  her  re¬ 
port  was  true  and  correct.” 

The  judge  awarded  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  $2,631  in  attorney 
fees  and  other  expenses. 
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Censorship 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

lying, the  polygraph  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  people  who  are 
lying  and  those  who  are  merely  afraid 
or  nervous.  Therefore,  the  policy  of 
forcing  employees  to  submit  to  poly¬ 
graphs  by  the  threat  of  adverse  con¬ 
sequences  is  dangerous  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  high  rates  of  misidentifica- 
tion.” 

The  committee  declared  that  when 
the  polygraph  is  used  for  screening 
large  numbers  of  persons,  “the  poly¬ 
graph’s  validity  is  expected  to  be  very 
low  and  the  potential  for  mis- 
identification  very  high.” 

The  report  by  the  committee  major¬ 
ity  was  accompanied  by  three  “addi¬ 
tional  views”  —  one  by  Rep.  Glenn 
English  (D-Okla.),  who  said  the 
majority  hadn’t  gone  far  enough  in 
criticizing  the  Administration. 

“The  Reagan  Administration,”  he 
said,  “has  established  a  clear  and  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  of  restricting  the 
availability  of  government 
information  to  the  public.  One  of  the 
distressing  aspects  of  these 
information  restrictions  is  the  failure 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  to  offer 
a  credible  explanation  and  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  new  policies.  The 


Administration  had  an  obligation  to 
exhaust  every  security  alternative 
before  even  considering  the 
establishment  of  an  unprecedented 
censorship  program  of  dubious  con¬ 
stitutionality.” 

Five  Republican  members  agreed 
with  the  majority  that  polygraphs 
were  not  effective  in  “dragnet”  types 
of  operations,  adding  that  “there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  exists  a  serious 
problem  of  former  government  em¬ 
ployees  divulging  sensitive  com- 
partmented  information  through  pub¬ 
lished  material  and  the  need  for  prior 
restraint  has  not  been  established.” 

This  report  was  signed  by  Republi¬ 
cans  Frank  Horton  of  New  York, 
Lyle  Williams  of  Ohio,  William  F. 
Clinger  Jr.  of  Florida,  Judd  Gregg  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Tom  Lewis  of 
California. 

Six  other  Republicans  signed  a 
statement  supporting  the  wider  use  of 
lie  detectors  and  adverse  con¬ 
sequences  for  employees  who  refuse 
to  participate.  The  group,  however, 
said  the  requirement  for  prepublica¬ 
tion  review  of  written  materials  that 
might  be  based  on  SCI  information 
should  be  limited  to  a  specific  time 
rather  than  continue  indefinitely. 

Signing  this  statement  were  Repub¬ 
licans  John  N.  Erlenborn  of  Illinois, 
Thomas  N.  Kindness  of  Ohio,  Robert 


S.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania,  Dan  Bur¬ 
ton  of  Indiana,  Alfred  A.  McCandless 
of  California  and  Larry  E.  Craig  of 
Idaho. 


Fire  damages 
West  Va.  daily 

A  fire  just  after  midnight  on  Sun¬ 
day,  December  18,  caused  “consider¬ 
able  smoke  and  water  damage”  to 
composing,  mail  and  press  rooms  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register  and  forced  14  em¬ 
ployees  to  flee  the  premises. 

No  one  was  hurt  in  the  blaze  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
around  12:06  a.m.  by  a  short  circuit  in 
the  heating  system  and  then  spread 
throughout  the  duct  work. 

Only  one  of  the  Wheeling  News¬ 
papers’  six  offset  press  units  re¬ 
mained  operational  after  the  fire,  said 
Earl  Champlin,  general  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  newspapers,  which  are 
the  flagships  of  Ogden  Newspapers. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  News- 
Register  was  printed  by  the  compet¬ 
ing  Martins  Ferry  (Oh.)  Times- 
Leader,  part  of  the  Dix  Newspapers 
group.  The  fire  caused  the  Sunday 
News-Register  to  be  about  seven 
hours  late  in  reaching  subscribers. 
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line  of  earthmoving 
machinery.  The  line  includes 
track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders. 


wheel  tractor-scrapers, 
wheel  dozers,  motor  ^ 
graders,  off-highway  trucks  ^ 
and  excavators.  Our 
trademarks  also  appear  on 
lift  trucks,  diesel  engines, 
log  skidders,  compactors 
and  pipelayers. 

Other  companies  make 
products  similar  to  ours. 

Some  even  paint  them 
yellow.  But  they  don't  carry 
the  CATERPILLAR  trademark. 
Competent  copywriters  are 
careful  with  names.  Their 
professionalism  includes  pro¬ 


tecting  manufacturers'  trade¬ 
marks.  So  please  make  cer¬ 
tain  you  use  our  trademarks 
only  when  you  write  about 
us  or  the  products  we  build. 
And  success  to  you. 


CATERPILLAR 


Cattrpliiv,  Cat  and  B  art  Tradamarfca  of  CattfplMar  Tractor  Co. 
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Chesapeake  Newspapers  team  up  with  Cronkite 

Sponsor  ‘Save  the  Bay’  campaign 


A  Maryland  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  teamed  up  with  former  CBS 
News  anchorman  Walter  Cronkite  to 
draw  more  than  2,400  people  to  town 
meetings  about  pollution  of  Ches¬ 
apeake  Bay. 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp., 
which  publishes  19  newspapers  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  got  Cronk¬ 
ite,  who  is  affiliated  with  the  Ches¬ 
apeake’s  parent  company,  Whitney 
Communications  Corp.  of  New  York, 
to  moderate  two  meetings  entitled: 
“The  Chesapeake:  Who  Will  Save  the 
Bay?” 

More  than  1,300  people  attended 
the  first  meeting  in  Easton,  Md.,  on 
Nov.  7 and  1, 000  went  to  the  second  in 
St.  Mary’s,  the  first  capital  of  Mary¬ 
land,  on  Nov.  8.  Both  meetings  were 
taped  by  the  Maryland  Center  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  which  aired  a 
one-hour  special  on  Dec.  1. 

The  meetings  were  held  five  weeks 
after  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  completed  a  seven-year, 
$27  million  study  of  the  Bay’s  ecolo¬ 
gical  decline.  It  found  the  Bay  is 
“experiencing  significant  stress  from 
pollution”  and  recommended  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  to  address  it. 

The  governors  of  Maryland,  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Pennsylvania,  Jacques  Cous¬ 
teau  and  a  bevy  of  state  and  federal 
officials  met  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  to  map 
out  possible  clean-up  plans  Dec.  7-9. 
The  EPA  has  estimated  the  potential 
cost  at  $1  billion  or  more. 

Chesapeake’s  newspapers  serve 
400,000  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bay,  a  195-mile-long  estuary.  The 
newspapers  had  covered  the  Bay’s 
decline  for  years,  but  Chuck  Lyons, 
the  company’s  president,  who  also  is 
publisher  of  the  Star-Democrat,  a 
13,000-circulation  daily  in  Easton, 
thought  they  could  do  more. 

Lyons  and  two  editors  went  to  New 
York  last  summer  to  enlist  support 
from  Cronkite  for,  among  other 
things,  a  special  supplement 
explaining  how  people,  including 
those  far  removed  from  the  Bay,  had 
contributed  to  its  pollution  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  its  fisheries. 

They  found  a  listener  in  Cronkite, 
who  had  sailed  the  Bay  for  years  and 
called  its  current  condition  an  issue  of 
life  and  death. 

“It’s  almost  as  if  we’re  killing  off 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,”  Cronkite  said. 

Cronkite  offered  to  moderate  the 
meetings,  and  the  newspapers  later 


Cronkite 


invited  Maryland  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  to  broadcast  them. 

Both  forums  featured  a  keynote 
address  by  Dr.  Joseph  Mihursky,  a 
leading  Bay  scientist,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  panelists  representing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  viewpoints.  In  Eas¬ 
ton,  the  panel  included  Maryland 
Gov.  Harry  Hughes,  a  commercial 
developer  from  Washington  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  SCM  Corp. ,  which 
manufactures  Glidden  Paint  at  Balti¬ 
more  Harbor  and  is  under  order  to 
stop  pollutant  discharges. 

Other  panelists  included  Mary¬ 
land’s  agriculture  secretary,  two 
oystermen,  the  EPA’s  Mid-Atlantic 
regional  administrator,  environmen¬ 
talists  and  local  elected  officials. 

Each  panel  took  questions  from  the 
audience,  which  also  was  invited  to 
make  statements. 

Cronkite  told  the  meetings  that  it 
was  imperative  that  people  save  the 
Chesapeake  —  and  the  world  —  from 
pollution.  He  said  that  those  who  use 
clean  air  and  water  should  be  charged 
with  returning  them  to  the 
environment  as  clean  as  they  found 
them. 

Lyons  says  Chesapeake  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  focusing  special 
attention  on  the  Bay.  Their  special 
Chesapeake  supplement  —  a  36-page, 
all-editorial  tabloid  —  was  published 
on  Dec.  7,  the  same  day  the  so-called 
“Bay  Summit”  began  in  Virginia.  An 
estimated  125,000  copies  of  the  issue 
were  circulated  to  readers  and  key 


public  officials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  people  attending  the  summit 
meeting. 

The  supplement  contains  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  random  sample,  10-question 
poll  commissioned  by  Chesapeake. 
Of  the  811  Marylanders  interviewed 
in  the  survey,  62%  thought  the  Bay’s 
pollution  problems  were  very  serious 
or  serious.  Nearly  half  said  they  were 
willing  to  pay  higher  state  taxes  to 
clean  the  Bay  up. 

Virginia  weekly 
suspends  cable 
news  operation 

The  Loudoun  (Va.)  Times-Mirror, 
suspended  its  two-year-old  cable 
news  operation  on  November  23rd. 

Times-Mirror  general  manager 
Randall  E.  Brannon  said  the  move  “is 
based  on  continuing  heavy  cable 
news  financial  losses.” 

The  newspaper  had  leased  and 
operated  one  of  the  44  cable  television 
channels  in  Leesburg  from  Storer 
Broadcasting  since  the  system  went 
on  the  air  in  1981. 

“It’s  a  simple  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomics,”  Brannon  said,  “for  despite 
an  intensive  two  year  effort  by  Storer, 
the  community  and  Times-Mirror 
staff,  we  have  found  the  Leesburg 
market  is  simply  not  yet  large  enough 
to  support  a  24-hour  news  operation 
with  either  local  news  activity  or 
advertising.” 

He  said  that  it  is  the  full  intention  of 
the  Times-Mirror  and  Storer,  to 
resume  news  and  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gramming  when  conditions  bring 
even  a  reasonable  possibility  of  finan¬ 
cial  justification.” 

Brannon  added  that,  “we  join  a 
common  trend  across  the  nation  this 
year  in  the  shut  down  of  community 
cable  news  channels  which,  after 
several  years  of  trying  have  not  found 
the  viewer  interest  in  local  news  to 
justify  advertising  support.” 

Direct  sell 

The  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  will  sell  advertising  directly  to 
national  accounts  beginning  January 
1,  1984. 

Director  of  advertising  Marvin 
Coren  and  national  advertisng  mana¬ 
ger  William  Liberwirth  will  head  the 
Daily  Record  sales  team. 
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Plagiarism 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


dan’s  piece  on  Williams,  and  from  a 
Sept.  29,  1981  column  by  Carl  Rowan 
on  Williams’  brother,  Thomas 
Sowell,  an  economist  and  sociologist. 

Buckley’s  excerpts  left  little  doubt 
that  Jordan  had  indeed  borrowed 
liberally  from  Rowan,  a  fact  the  Plain 
Dealer  admitted  in  its  editorial  was  “a 
serious  ethical  violation.” 

Jordan  began  the  column  this  way: 

“At  times  I  wish  the  Lord  would 
deliver  me  back  to  the  days  of  Stepin 
Fetchit,  Aunt  Jemima,  and  Uncle 
Tom.  The  old-style  black,  illiterate 
‘handkerchief  heads’  were  an 
embarrassment,  but  they  were  harm¬ 
less  in  comparison  to  ‘educated’ 
blacks  like  economist  Walter  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  darling  of  the  far  right.” 
Rowan’s  1981  column  began: 

“There  are  times  when  I  want  to 
ask  the  Lord  to  deliver  us  back  to  the 
days  of  Stepin  Fetchit,  Aunt  Jemima, 
and  Uncle  Tom.  The  old-style  black, 
illiterate,  obsequious  ‘handkerchief 
heads’  were  an  embarrassment,  but 
they  were  harmless  compared  with 
the  ‘educated’  blacks  who  are  now  the 
darlings  of  the  far  right.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  contended  that 
Buckley  missed  the  point;  that  “the 
issue  is  not  some  thinly  disguised  and 
coordinated  attack  against  con¬ 
servative  black  scholars,  but  rather  a 
blatant  violation  of  journalistic  princi¬ 
ples  by  a  PD  employee. 

“It  is  a  violation  we  deeply  regret, 
just  as  we  deeply  regret  not  having 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  before  now.” 

The  editorial  explained  that  “we 
were  not  aware  until  Nov.  16  that 
George  E.  Jordan,  a  suburban  repor¬ 
ter,  had  committed  a  flagrant  and 
inexcusable  act  of  journalistic  piracy. 
On  that  date  Ashland  College  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Shultz  and  Williams  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  copy  of  the  column 
that  had  been  plagiarized  by  Jordan. 
A  day  later,  Jordan  was  reprimanded 
and  suspended  for  three  days  without 
pay.” 

Williams,  the  editorial  said,  asked 
to  write  a  reply  to  the  Jordan  column 
and  “was  encouraged  to  do  so.”  At 
the  time  of  the  editorial,  the  PD  said  it 
had  not  yet  heard  from  Williams. 

“The  incident  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  causes  responsible  journalists  to 
shudder,”  the  editorial  continued. 
“The  media  offers  little  if  it  does  not 
offer  credibility  ...  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  lapses  in  judgment  and 
violations  of  ethics  occur  only  rarely. 
But  even  an  isolated  incident  such  as 
the  Jordan  column  hurts  our  credibil- 
ity.  That  is  why  we  are  undergoing  a 


great  deal  of  soul-searching  at  the  PD 
as  we  attempt  to  ensure  that  such 
incidents  do  not  occur  in  the  future.” 

Plain  Dealer  news  executives  did 
not  respond  to  calls  by  E&P  on  the 
matter. 

Jordan  was  reached  by  Associated 
Press  and  said: 

“All  I  have  to  say  is,  I  really  wanted 
to  apologize  to  my  colleagues,  both 
here  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere,  for 
bringing  shame  on  our  profession. 

“Some  people  shoot  themselves  in 
the  foot  and  others  shoot  themselves 
in  the  head,”  he  said,  characterizing 
his  action  as  “a  shot  in  the  head.” 

“Fortunately,  the  newspaper  saw 
fit  that  I  continue  working  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that.  1  still  think  I  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  paper,  the 
profession,  and  the  community,”  he 
told  AP. 

Rowan  told  AP  that  he  had  seen 
Jordan’s  column.  “I  told  him  I  was 
not  mad  at  him,  but  I  think  he  made  a 
serious  mistake. 

“I  wrote  him  a  letter  saying  to  him 
that  when  you  attack  the  black  right¬ 
wingers,  you  had  better  be  prepared 
for  their  white  soul  brothers  to  come 
after  you,  so  you’ve  got  to  keep  your 
skirts  clean.  They  will  kill  you  in  a 
second  professionally  if  they  get  a 
chance.” 


Gluck  emerges 
in  St.  Louis  sale 

Jeffrey  Gluck,  publisher  of  Satur¬ 
day  Review  and  Missouri  Life  maga¬ 
zines,  has  emerged  as  the  frontrunner 
among  prospective  buyers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Glohe-Democrat . 

William  Willis,  an  attorney  with 
Sullivan  and  Cromwell  in  New  York, 
who  represents  the  Newhouse  family, 
said  Gluck  this  week  will  be  shown  a 
“form  of  a  sales  agreement”  for 
acquiring  the  morning  daily. 

Willis  said  Gluck  was  the  “only” 
prospective  buyer  ‘‘we're  really 
dealing  with.”  He  declined  to  say 
when  a  final  sales  agreement  was 
expected  to  be  reached. 

The  other  prospective  buyers  are 
Edward  Grotpeter,  publisher  of  Key 
magazines,  and  David  Specht,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Specht  Newspapers  in  Min- 
den.  La. 

Specht  told  E&P  he  has  joined 
forces  with  Stuart  Burstein,  a  St. 
Louis  businessman,  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  Globe-Democrat. 

Grotpeter  said  the  Newhouse  fami¬ 
ly  wants  any  buyer  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  to  assume  the  unfunded 
pension  fund  liabilities,  totaling  over 
$3  million. 
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Ownership  Changes 


assumed  by  John  W.  Kelly,  currently 
general  manager  of  the  Hi-Desert  Star 
in  Yucca  Valley.  “No  other  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  are  anticipated,” 
Brehm  stated. 

Hi-Desert  Publishing  Company 
operates  publications  in  Yucca  Val¬ 
ley,  29  Palms,  Desert  Hot  Springs, 
Yucaipa,  Calimesa,  Banning  and 
Beaumont  having  a  combined  dis¬ 
tribution  of  over  75,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  part  of  Brehm  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Downey,  which  publishes  over  40  dai¬ 
ly,  weekly  and  bi-weekly  publications 
in  California,  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 


Just  two  months  after  acquiring 
Nursing  Alternatives,  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
bought  a  second  group  of  nursing  pub¬ 
lications  named  Florida  Nursing  News. 

Based  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Flor¬ 
ida  Nursing  News  is  a  bi-weekly,  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  which  presents  news 
and  features  of  interest  to  Florida 
nurses.  It  has  separate  South  Florida 
and  Gulf  Coast  editions  and  is  distri¬ 
buted  free  to  approximately  50,000 
nurses  living  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Miami,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Palm 
Beach,  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

*  *  * 

Control  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Times,  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Concord,  has  been  acquired,  for  an 
undisclosed  amount,  by  Daniel  M. 
Burnham,  54,  who  joined  the  paper  a 
year  ago.  He  is  publisher  and  editor. 
Earlier,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  press  relations 
director  for  IBM. 

*  *  * 

The  Winter  Park  (Colo.)  Manifest 
has  been  sold  by  Virginia  Miller  Cor¬ 
nell  to  Johnson  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Evergreen,  Colorado,  it  was 
announced  recently. 

Cornell,  who  will  remain  publisher 
of  the  4,000  weekly  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  Colorado's  prime  ski 
areas,  has  owned  the  paper  for  five 
years. 

Johnson  Newspapers  owns  eight 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Colorado 
Rocky  Mountains  with  more  than 
35,000  circulation.  The  papers 
include: 

The  Canyon  Courier,  Evergreen; 
the  Front  Range  Journal,  Idaho 
Springs;  the  Winter  Park  Manifest, 
Winter  Park;  the  Sky-Hi  News,  Gran¬ 
by;  the  Middle  Park  Times,  Krem- 
mling;  the  Chaffee  County  Times, 
Buena  Vista;  the  South  Park  Times, 
Fairplay;  and  the  High  Timber  Times, 
Conifer. 

JNI  is  owned  by  Pauley  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Potter  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

Albee  Printing  Co.,  Inc.  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska  has  been  purchased 
by  Maverick  Media,  Inc.  of  Syracuse, 
Neb.,  according  to  Maxine  Burnett 
Moul,  president  of  Maverick  Media. 

Albee’s  was  founded  in  Grand 
Island  in  the  1930s  by  Frank  Albee,  as 
a  letterpress  printing  company.  It 
expanded  under  the  leadership  of  his 
son.  Bob  Albee,  to  include  sheet  and 
web  offset  printing,  and  publication  of 
the  Heartland  Advertiser,  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  shopper. 

The  Heartland  was  purchased  by 
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Albee’s  in  1977  and  currently  has  a 
circulation  of  over  30,000  in  the  Grand 
Island  area. 

Since  Bob  Albee’s  death  last  year, 
the  company  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  his  heirs,  with  his  son, 
Ron  Albee,  as  president. 

Maverick  Media  was  founded  in 
Syracuse  in  197 1 ,  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Syracuse  Journal-Democrat  and 
Johnson  County  Courier  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

In  1975,  the  company  began 
publishing  the  Penny  Press,  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  shopper  in  southeast 
Nebraska.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
added  five  more  editions  of  the  Penny 
Press,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
105,000  weekly,  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Maverick  Media  also  has  a  letter- 
press  and  sheet  and  web  offset  print¬ 
ing  division,  and  publishes  a  monthly 
farm  magazine  with  17,000  circulation 
in  Southeast  Nebraska. 

*  *  * 

The  four-year-old  Williamstown 
(Mass.)  Advocate,  a  weekly,  has  been 
sold  for  an  undisclosed  sum  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Densmore,  30,  New  York  bureau 
chief  for  Business  Insurance 
magazine,  and  Betsy  Johnson,  1977 
alumnus  of  Colorado  College  and 
most  recently  a  legislative  aide  in  the 
Illinois  state  General  Assembly. 

Lauren  R.  Stevens,  Advocate  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  to  continue  as  an  associate 
editor. 

Densmore  and  Johnson  will  assume 
control  of  the  newspaper  in  January. 

Before  joining  BI,  Densmore  was 
an  Associated  Press  writer  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Amherst)  and  was  managing 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper,  the 
Massachusetts  Daily  Collegian. 

*  *  * 

The  purchase  of  Desert  Communi¬ 
ty  Newspapers  by  Hi-Desert  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Yucca  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  subsidiary  of  Brehm  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  was  announced 
jointly  by  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hayes, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Press- 
Enterprise  Company,  and  W.J. 
Brehm,  president  of  the  Downey,  Cali¬ 
fornia  based  BCI. 

Desert  Community  Newspapers 
publishes  the  Desert  Post  in  Palm 
Desert,  Cathedral  Citizen,  Cathedral 
City  and  Rancho  Mirage  Chronicle, 
Rancho  Mirage. 

Brehm  said  Ted  Grofer  will  remain 
as  publisher  and  a  newly  created 
position  of  general  manager  will  be 


*  ♦  * 

Paul  G.  Hamilton,  president  and 
founder  of  FNCO  Corporation  (a 
Communications  Company) 
announced  the  recent  acquisition  of  2 
shopping  guides  in  Hendersonville, 
North  Carolina,  a  shopping  guide  in 
Milbank,  South  Dakota,  and  two  free 
circulation  newspapers  in  Houston, 
Texas. 

Parsons  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Hendersonville 
Shoppers  Guide  and  Brevard  (N.C.) 
Shopping  Guide  has  been  purchased 
by  FNCO  Corporation. 

Brian  Parsons,  owner-founder  of 
the  papers  will  continue  with  FNCO 
Corporation  with  management 
responsibilities  in  North  Carolina  and 
other  southeastern  states. 

The  Valley  Shopper  and  Midland 
Printing  Co.,  of  Milbank,  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  were  acquired  from  Charles 
Tobin,  according  to  Hamilton.  The 
shopper  was  founded  by  Tobin  in 
1%7.  Its  circulation  of  17,263  serves 
an  area  of  approximately  40  square 
miles  of  eastern  South  Dakota  and 
western  Minnesota.  Tobin  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  and  general  mana¬ 
ger. 

The  Southwest  Advocate  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  and  the  Fort  Bend  Advo¬ 
cate  were  purchased  from  Shirley  Col- 
grove.  Colgrove  founded  the  Advo¬ 
cate  paper  in  Southwest  Houston  in 
1967. 

Earlier  this  year  FNCO  announced 
the  acquisition  of  7  shoppers  and  6 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  greater  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  area  followed  by  the 
Missouri  Valley  Shopper  and  Missouri 
Valley  Observer,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
in  Yankton,  South  Dakota.  Hamilton 
said  in  September  they  acquired  the 
Danville  Virginian  and  Danville  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  of  Danville,  Virginia. 
These  were  purchased  from  Harvey 
Garrett.  Garrett  will  continue  in  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  papers. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMEN 


P-D  withholds  name;  ombudsman  tells  why 


By  Richard  P.  Cunningham 

A  child  was  “caged”  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  the  headline  said. 

The  police  were  questioning  the 
parents. 

And  who  were  the  parents? 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  didn't 
say,  and  that  made  some  readers  mad. 

The  newspaper  was  protecting  the 
parents,  said  some:  perhaps  because 
of  the  father's  “professional”  sta¬ 
ture,  said  one.  (He  was  an  attorney.) 
The  Post-Dispatch  could  not  pretend 
that  the  name  was  unavailable,  said 
one  reader,  because  the  Globe- 
Democrat  did  obtain  the  name  and  did 
publish  it. 

Right,  said  Reader's  Advocate  Jim 
Fox,  the  Post-Dispatch  did  have  the 
name,  but  it  chose  not  to  publish  it  as  a 
matter  of  policy. 

In  the  face  of  the  suspicious  reader 
reaction.  Fox  devoted  a  column  to 
I  explaining  the  policy  and  getting  reac¬ 
tions  to  it  from  a  prosecutor,  the 
police  chief  and  a  defense  attorney. 
His  defense  of  the  policy  was  given  a 
boost  by  the  way  this  particular  case 
turned  out. 

The  policy  is.  Fox  wrote,  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  generally  does  not 
publish  names  of  people  arrested 
unless  and  until  the  prosecutor 
obtains  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate. 

The  paper  used  to  publish  names  as 
soon  as  someone  was  arrested.  Fox 
said,  but  the  policy  was  changed  out 
of  a  sense  of  fairness.  Readers  equate 
arrest  with  guilt,  he  said,  but  most  of 
the  people  arrested  are  never  even 
charged.  One  official  estimated  for 
Fox  that  no  more  than  35%  of  those 
arrested  in  St.  Louis  are  ever  formally 
charged  and  brought  to  trial.  Further¬ 
more,  the  official  said,  that  figure  pro¬ 
bably  holds  across  the  nation.  (Alfred 
JaCoby,  reader's  representative  at 
the  San  Diego  Union  recently  quoted 
the  mayor  of  San  Diego  as  saying  that 
more  than  40%  of  local  arrests  never 
results  informal  charges.) 

Post-Dispatch  managing  editor 
David  Lipman  said  the  paper's  policy 
was  warranted,  because  “There  are 
too  many  uncertainties  at  the  time  of 
arrest  .  .  .  Certainly  we  are  in  the 
name  business,  that  is,  telling  the 


(Richard  Cunningham  is  an  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  National  News 
Council  and  editor  of  the  Council’s 
monthly  newsletter  “Excerpts,” 
which  is  based  on  the  columns  and 
public  memos  of  the  32  members  of  the 
Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen.) 


public  who  did  what,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  fairness.” 

St.  Louis  Circuit  Attorney  George 
Peach  told  Fox  he  was  torn;  “I’m  for 
openness,  for  spreading  out 
information  for  all  to  see,  but  1  am 
wary  of  those  readers  who  jump  to 
conclusions.” 

St.  Louis  Police  Chief  John  Berner 
said,  “Sure,  we  like  to  see  the  bad 
guys  make  the  paper  so  people  know 
who  they  are,  but  fairness  comes 
first.” 

Kurt  Odenwald,  assistant  public 
defender,  pointed  out  to  Fox  that  an 
arrested  person  must  be  released 
unless  a  warrant  is  issued  in  20  hours. 
Surely  that’s  not  too  long  to  wait  for 
the  name  if  a  warrant  is  issued,  said 
Odenwald,  and  if  it  is  not  issued,  the 
suspect  goes  free  without  damage  to 
his  or  her  reputation. 

The  Post-Dispatch  policy  got  a 
boost  from  the  way  this  particular 
case  turned  out.  The  police  found  that 
the  basement  structure  in  which  the 
child  was  found  was  not  a  “cage.”  It 


was  a  play  enclosure  designed  to  pro- 
vide  secure  but  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  parents  were  cleared 
of  any  suggestion  of  wrongdoing.  Fox 
wrote. 

And  their  names  would  not  have 
appeared  in  the  Post-Dispatch  at  all, 
except  that  they  asked  that  they 
appear.  The  parents  identified  them¬ 
selves  in  a  story  explaining  the  enclo¬ 
sure  and  the  part  it  played  in  dealing 
with  a  loved  child  with  a  behavior 
problem. 

Correction 

The  name  of  the  Reader's  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  San  Diego  Union  was 
misspelled  in  this  column  October  22. 
It  appeared  as  Alfred  Jacoby;  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  is  JaCoby  with  an  upper¬ 
case  C. 

DJ  News/Retrieval 
adds  two  data  bases 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  announced 
that  the  Official  Airline  Guide  and  the 
Japan  Economic  Daily’s  Kyodo  News 
are  available  to  subscribers  of  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval. 


Trade  Show  Exhibitors: 

It  Never  Snows  in 
San  Diego. 


Straight  meteorological  fact.  We  won’t  say  anything 
more  about  the  midwinter  ambience  (sun,  sand,  surf, 
etc.). 

We’ll  just  say  that  PressTech  ’84,  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s  convention- 
related  trade  show,  should  be  in  your  exhibition  budget 
on  its  own  merits. 

To  find  out  those  merits,  call  (916)  443-5991.  We  won’t 
snow  you. 


PressTech^ 64 


Tebruary  9,  10,  11.  1984 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego  •  California 
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Michael  J.  Bradley,  who  pre¬ 
viously  held  sales  and  circulation 
managements  posts  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  is  now  with  Suburban 
Communications  Corporation,  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.,  as  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  sales.  Before  joining 
the  Free  Press,  he  was  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Co.,  media  supervisor  for  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett's  advertising  agency  in  Detroit 
and  associate  media  director  for  Zim¬ 
mer,  Keller  &  Calvert,  Detroit. 

*  * 

Phh.ip  Nicolaides,  former  deputy 
director  for  commentary  and  analysis 
at  the  Voice  of  America  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  White  House  aide,  has  joined 
the  Washington  Times  as  assistant 
national  editor.  Before  going  to 
Washington  to  work  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  he  was  with  the 
Orange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  He  has  been  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator  in  Houston,  where  he 
headed  a  public  relations  company 
which  worked  on  a  number  of  political 
campaigns. 

'  :ic  *  * 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  editor  and 
I  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  Daily  Oklahoman,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Medical  Research  Foundation. 
*  *  * 

Calvin  Woodward  will  become 
news  editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  for 
the  Atlantic  region  effective  January 
1.  He  succeeds  Ian  Donaldson,  who 
was  appointed  chief  of  bureau  in  Win¬ 
nipeg. 

Woodward  joined  CP  in  Halifax  in 
June  of  1980  after  three  years  at  the 
Fredericton  (N.B.)  Gleaner,  mainly 
as  a  legislative  reporter.  Since  joining 
CP,  he  has  covered  a  wide  range  of 
events,  including  the  tour  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Princess  Diana  and  elec¬ 
tions  in  all  four  Atlantic  provinces. 


Williams 


Branham 


David  D.  Williams,  who  has 
served  in  a  variety  of  sales  and 
marketing  positions  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  named  classified 
advertising  manager.  He  will  have 
overall  responsibility  for  classfied 
advertising,  including  Target  Classi¬ 
fied,  the  newspaper's  zoned  tabloid 
section. 

Vincent  P,  Riordan  will  assume 
Williams'  most  recent  responsibilities 
as  central  division  manager,  respons¬ 
ible  fo"  major  retail  store  advertising. 

Lorraine  Branham  was  promoted 
to  night  editor  of  the  Jaltimore  Sun. 
She  joined  the  newspaper  in  January 
of  1 98 1  and  covered  labor  for  two  and 
one  half  years  before  assuming  her 
new  position.  Previously  Branham 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
the  New  Jersey  bureau  for  two  years 
and  before  that,  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Wasserman,  formerly  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Opinion  section 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  New 
Republic  Books,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
New  Republic.  The  book  list  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  association  with  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston.  Before  joining  the 
Times  in  1978,  Wasserman  was  an 
assistant  editor  of  City  Magazine  of 
San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Shelton,  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  Associated  General 
Contractors  Council,  will  become 
executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association  on  January  1 .  Shel¬ 
ton  has  a  background  of  more  than  15 
years  in  trade  association  and  govern¬ 
ment  relations  work. 

He  replaces  Reg  Ivory,  who 
leaves  to  become  executive  director 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
in  Chicago. 


Paul  J.  Doe  was  named  editor  of 
the  six  newspapers  published  by 
Times  Graphics,  Inc.,  Vineland, 
N.J.,  effective  January  3. 

Doe  will  assume  editorial  direction 
of  the  Vineland  Times  Journal,  the 
Millville  Daily,  and  four  weekly  news¬ 
papers  serving  southern  New  Jersey. 
He  has  been  with  the  Detroit  News 
since  1967  and  the  past  five  years  was 
North  Plant  production  editor  in 
charge  of  editorial  operations  at  the 
paper's  main  printing  facility.  During 
15  years  with  the  News,  Doe  held  a 
variety  of  editorial  posts,  including 
copy  editor,  picture  editor  and  night 
news  editor. 

*  * 

John  Rivera,  with  Family  Weekly 
since  1978  and  most  recently  business 
manager,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager/financial  operations.  * 

John  O’Connor,  most  recently 
associate  business  manager,  was 
named  business  manager.  He  also  has 
been  on  the  magazine’s  staff  since 
1978. _ 
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Additions  to  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
staff  include; 

Robert  Locke,  to  science  writer, 
from  west  coast  science  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

Betsy  Bates,  to  medical  writer, 
from  legislative  reporter  for  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Sun. 

Marsha  Bosley,  to  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  from  metro  editor  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald. 

Denise  Carabet,  to  assistant  city 
editor  for  special  projects,  from  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Business  Journal. 

Michael  Kinsman,  to  financial 
writer,  from  public  affairs  writer 
representative  for  Great  American 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Anne  Krueger,  to  staff  reporter 
from  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post. 

Gary  Peterson,  to  copy  editor 
from  Sunday  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal. 

Bill  Pinella,  to  sports  copy  editor 
from  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Evening  Times. 

Fernando  Romero,  to  Mexico 
bureau  correspondent  from  intern 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Promotions  include  James  Ketch- 
UM  to  news  editor  from  assistant  news 
editor,  replacing  John  Stewart; 
Richard  Spaulding  promoted  to  real 
estate  editor  from  financial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Pi-:ter  Berregard  has  been  named 
production  manager  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  night 
shift. 

R.M.  White  2d 
marries  in  D.C. 

Peggy  Lee  Crolius  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Robert  M.  White  2d,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Me.xico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
were  married  December  14  in  a  6:30 
p.m.  ceremony  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Washington. 

John  J.  Sirica,  senior  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  judge,  performed  the  ceremony. 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Emma 
Lee  Gibson  of  Ponte  Vedra  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  Birmingham  and  the  late 
Walter  K.  Dean.  Her  two  previous 
marriages  ended  in  divorce  and  she 
has  two  children. 

The  bridegroom,  son  of  the  late  1... 
Mitchell  White  and  the  late  Maude 
See  White,  has  four  children.  His  first 
wife,  Barbara  Whitney  Spurgeon, 
died.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Robert  M.  White,  who  bought  the 
newspaper  in  1876  and  was  succeeded 
as  editor  and  publisher  by  his  son. 

White  is  the  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Commerciai  Appeai  adds  25  staff  members 


Twenty-five  former  staff  members 
of  the  defunct  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  have  joined  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Jim  Willis,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  was  named  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  After  working 
part-time  before  serving  four  years  in 
the  Air  Force,  Willis  returned  as  a 
full-time  reporter/photographer  in 
1972.  He  moved  to  night  city  editor  in 
1976  and  two  years  later,  to  first  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Added  to  the  Commercial  Appeal 
metro  staff  were:  Clay  Bailey,  John 
Beifuss,  Mike  Berry,  Dan  Doyle, 
Michael  Kelley,  Mike  Mansur,  Fred 
Brown,  and  Richard  Worden. 

Copy  staff  additions  include;  Char¬ 
lotte  Durham,  Georgeann  King,  Lynn 
Lewis,  and  Brown  Allan  Flynn. 

Charles  Brown  joined  the  editorial 
writing  staff,  and  Larry  Coyne  and 
Bill  Leaptrott,  the  photography 
department. 


Mary  Lou  Brown  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  promotions  staff  and  the  sports 
department  added  John  Stamm  and 
Phil  Stukenborg. 

Anna  Byrd  Davis,  Len  Novarro 
and  Cecelia  Wright,  were  added  to  the 
Living  Department  staff. 

Paula  Wade  and  Bobby  Wilson 
joined  the  business  staff  and  Lou 
King,  was  assigned  to  computer  prob¬ 
lems. 

Among  other  changes  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Deborah  Young,  pre¬ 
viously  a  commercial  artist  for  Wang 
International  Inc.,  joined  the  graphics 
department  as  an  artist. 

Anita  Houk  and  Scott  Hill  were 
named  assistant  metropolitan  editors. 
Allan  Brettman  moved  from  covering 
West  Memphis,  Ark.,  to  the  metro 
staff;  Lela  (jarlington  returned  to  the 
Memphis  office  from  the  Forrest 
City,  Ark.,  bureau  to  cover  West 
Memphis. 


Diana  Gonzales,  former  San 
Antonio  E.xpress  general  assignments 
and  courthouse  reporter,  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Del  Rio 
(Texas)  News  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee  include; 

Steven  Droessler,  formerly  deputy 
metro  editor,  to  state  editor. 

Mike  Flanagan,  formerly  of  the 
Tulsa  World,  to  deputy  metro  editor. 

Howard  Shintaku,  formerly  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  to  art 
director. 

Robin  Fogel,  to  weekend  graphics 
editor.  Fogel  was  former  managing 
editor  of  Inside  magazine  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  and  also  worked  for  the  late 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Paul  CLEGG,formerly  copy  editor, 
appointed  head  of  the  copy  desk. 


Randall  L.  Cosby,  St.  Louis 
County  correspondent  for  Suburban 
News  Bureau,  Inc.,  Ferguson,  Mo., 
was  promoted  to  chief  reporter.  He 
joined  the  bureau  staff  in  1981  and 
organized  the  Madison  County 
bureau  in  Edwardsville,  111. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ronald  C.  Brinn,  who  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  Tufts  Weekly,  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity  undergraduate  newspaper,  is 
returning  to  Medford,  Mass,  campus 
January  1 1  as  director  of  alumni  rela¬ 
tions. 

Brinn.  a  1958  alumnus,  has  been 
serving  as  Boston's  municipal  deputy 
director  for  communications.  Among 
other  positions  he  has  served  as  com¬ 
munications  director  and  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  former  Massachusetts  Gov. 
Edward  J.  King. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


COLEMAN 

The  election  next  year  may  attract  minority 
voters  in  record  numbers,  potentially  cru¬ 
cial  numbers.  How  these  voters  react  to 
candidates  and  the  candidates  to  them  is  a 
story  that  will  demand  and  get  the  best 
efforts  of  professionals  like  Milton  Cole¬ 
man,  minorities  specialist  for  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Read  his  dispatches  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150  15th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Lynch  Zsenai  Nunes 


TO  MANAGEMENT  TEAM — Lesher  Communications,  Inc.,  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  publisher  of  dailies  and  weeklies  in  Northern  California,  has 
promoted  Joe  Nunes,  circulation  manager  for  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  to 
corporate  circulation  director.  He  retains  his  present  duties.  Nunes  has 
worked  for  Publisher  Dean  Lesher  since  he  started  as  a  carrier  for  the  Antioch 
Daily  Ledger. 

Mike  Lynch,  general  manager  of  This  Week,  a  tabloid  serving  Solano  and 
Napa  counties,  was  promoted  to  group  director  of  the  North  Bay  Division. 

John  Zsenai  was  brought  on  board  to  become  accounting  manager  for  the 
corporation.  He  was  controller  of  Keller  &  Gannon,  a  San  Francisco 
engineering  firm,  and  succeeds  Phil  Hutchins,  who  transferred  to  the  Merced 
Sun-Star. 


Hank  Dyer  has  been  appointed 
associate  publisher  of  of  the  Myers 
Division  of  Lerner  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  division  publishes  six  mid¬ 
week  neighborhood  newspapers  in 
Chicago  and  a  weekend  paper.  Dyer 
replaces  Scott  Barclay,  who  joined 
the  Pattis  Group. 

!)!  *  * 

Tom  Rinderknecht  was  named 
circulation  department  manager  for 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press.  He 
[has  held  positions  in  sales  and  staff 
[training  with  NuTone  Division  of 
jScovill,  Cincinnati. 

^  ^  ^ 

Promoted  at  the  weekly  Dixon 
(Calif.)  Tribune  are  David  DeLeon, 
from  advertising  manager  to  general 
manager,  and  Susan  Katz,  from 
reporter  to  editor.  DeLeon  replaces 
Mary  Heeney,  who  was  named 
assistant  general  manager. 

♦  * 

Promotions  have  come  for  two  at 
the  Hart  (Texas)  Beat,  one  of  the 
state’s  most  uniquely-named  news¬ 
papers:  Carol  Williams  is  managing 
editor  and  Juanita  Velasquez  is 
office  manager. 

* 

Ellen  O’Malley  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News. 
Before  joining  the  newspaper,  she 
was  business  and  industrial  review 
manager  at  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
earlier,  classified  manager  of  the 
Dominion-Post,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

* 

Ji  DY  Giannettino  was  named  El 
Paso  correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  She  has  been  in  the  Santa 
Fe  bureau  for  the  past  year,  having 
joined  the  wire  service  at  Albuquer¬ 
que  in  1982  after  a  year  at  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal. 

Other  appointments  announced  by 
the  AP  include: 

Sydney  Rubin,  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Harlingen,  Texas,  from 
the  Dallas  bureau,  which  she  joined 
following  reporting  jobs  at  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  the  Laredo 
News. 

Dorothy  Cast,  named  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  from  the  Little 
Rock  bureau  which  she  joined  last 
year  after  three  years  at  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Nancy  Benac,  named  Michigan 
regional  reporter  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  joined  the  AP  in  New  York 
City  in  1980  and  later  that  year  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  and  has  been  a 
Michigan  State  House  reporter  in 
Lansing  most  recently. 


Formerly  promotions  director  and 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Houma 
(La.)  C«//r/er, Charles  Bernard  has 
joined  the  Lewisville  (Texas)  Daily 
Leader  as  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  F.  Ott  classified 
advertising  manager,  has  added 
responsibilities  of  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

For  seven  years  associated  with  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertisers,  the 
Alabama  Journal  and  the  Baxter 
Bulletin  at  Mountain  Home,  Ark., 
James  R.  Fraser  has  assumed 
responsibilities  as  publisher  of  the 
Mineral  Wells  (Texas)  Index  and  the 
Palo  Pinto  County  (Texas)  Star.  The 
papers  are  owned  by  the  Jefferson- 
Pilot  Corp. 

Zenger  scholarship 

A  John  Peter  Zenger  Scholarship 
has  been  established  at  Concordia 
College,  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  under 
sponsorship  of  Karl  Bachmann,  a 
resident  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.  The 
scholarship  is  in  honor  of  the  25()th 
anniversary  of  the  Great  Election  of 
1733  on  the  site  of  The  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  to  Hans  Springer, 
director  of  development,  at  Con¬ 
cordia. 


Three  executives  of  the  Daily  Cali¬ 
fornian,  El  Cajon,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  in  a  restructuring  of  manage¬ 
ment  following  the  resignation  of  pub¬ 
lisher  Harold  Odom. 

Peter  C.  Kaufman,  who  joined  the 
newspaper  last  June  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  vice-president/ 
general  manager.  He  joined  Land¬ 
mark  Community  Newspapers  in 
1981  to  design  and  program  new  com¬ 
puter  systems. 

Mel  Croucher  was  named  vice¬ 
president/marketing  and  will  assist 
Kaufman  and  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  in  its  public  relations  areas  and 
continue  to  manage  the  sales  efforts. 

Del  Hood  becomes  executive  edi¬ 
tor  with  responsibility  for  the  entire 
news  operations  and  will  also  contin¬ 
ue  his  editorial  page  and  writing  duties 
and  represent  the  paper  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  functions  connected  with  news 
coverage. 

Editor  John  Kowalczyk  will  re¬ 
port  to  Hood  but  continue  to  manage 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  news 
department. 

*  *  * 

Brooks  Hamilton,  long-time  head 
of  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  and  Stephen  A. 
Collins,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times , 
received  Yankee  Quill  awards  from 
the  Academy  of  New  England  Jour¬ 
nalists  for  their  contributions  to  news 
writing. 
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Countess  Pereira  Carneiro,  84, 
owner  and  president  of  Jornal  do  Bra¬ 
sil,  one  of  that  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
papers,  died  December  5  of  a  heart 
attack.  The  widow  of  the  publisher, 
she  was  active  in  executive  decisions 
of  the  Jornal  do  Brasil  group,  although 
operations  were  directed  by  a  son-in- 
law,  M.F.  Nascimento  Brito. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  C.  Brackman,  60,  for  the 
past  eight  years  a  professor  at  West¬ 
ern  Connecticut  State  University, 
Danbury,  died  November  21,  He  was 
a  staff  writer  and  correspondent  for 
United  Press  (1945-51),  Southeast 
Asia  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (1951-56),  and  a 
reporter  for  the  Week  in  Review  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  (1956-60). 
*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Birrs.  62.  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times  since  1959. 
died  December  1 1  following  a  heart 
attack. 

After  working  for  three  Virginia 
newspapers  early  in  his  career,  he 
joined  the  Baltimore  Sim  in  1950. 
Burks  covered  sports,  national  news 
and  foreign  news,  including  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956  when  he 
was  among  the  first  reporters  to  reach 
Budapest.  A  railroad  buff,  he  wrote 
occasional  stories  on  train  Journeys 
made  in  various  countries. 


—  OBITUARIES- 


serving  in  a  number  of  posts, 
including  Sunday  editor,  city  editor, 
columnist,  feature  writer  and  photo¬ 
grapher.  His  son,  Gordon  Jr.,  is  a 
photographer  for  the  Dispatch. 

*  !(:  ♦ 

Fred  Mozley,  94,  former  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Company  (since  absorbed  into  the 
Newhouse  Springfield,  Mass.,  News¬ 
papers),  died  November  19  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

♦  *  * 

Paul  W.  Payton,  73,  who  owned 
and  published  the  Lincoln  County 
News,  Carrizozo,  N.M.,  for  17  years 
before  retiring  in  1978,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  2.  He  earlier  owned  and  published 
two  other  New  Mexico  weeklies  and 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Union 
County  Leader,  Clayton.  Payton  was 
elected  to  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  Hall  of  Fame  in  1979. 

♦  He  * 

Lloyd  R.  Rochelle,  72,  former 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
bureau  of  United  Press  Internationa), 
died  November  24  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter  in  Fairless  Hills,  Pa. 

H=  ♦  ♦ 

Sy  Ramsey,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Frankfort,  Ky., 
died  October  27  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack  while  working  in  the  bureau. 


He  served  21  years  with  AP  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  covering  six  governors.  A  public 
memorial  service  was  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  chamber  in 
Frankfort. 


William  L.  Walker,  Jr., 62,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Walker  Media  &  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  a  Washington  media 
brokerage  and  consulting  firm,  died 
December  5  at  his  home  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  of  cancer.  He  was  an  executive 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  from  1948  to  1970. 


Suzanne  Nelson  Emerson  Wil- 
MOT,  69,  former  vice  president  and 
director  of  Emerson  Brothers, 
publishers  of  the  Ansonia  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel  (now  part  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  Group),  died 
November  26. 

Correction 

The  December  3  obituary  of  Lewis 
Jordan,  retired  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  incorrectly  gave  his 
name  in  two  instances  as  “Jordon.” 
The  error  occurred  in  computer 
resetting  of  two  paragraphs. 


Allen  P.  Dudley,  64.  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Findlay  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Courier,  died  December  II.  An 
accomplished  organist  and  pianist,  he 
organized  the  Courier's  summer  con¬ 
certs  at  Riverside  Park  for  30  years 
and  often  reviewed  musical  events  for 
the  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bruce  F.  Helberg,  70,  former  pub 
lisher  of  the  Bellevue  (Wash.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  died  November  28  of  cancer.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  He  later 
taught  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  was  managing  editor  of  the  Kent 
News-Journal,  publisher  of  the  Ren¬ 
ton  Chronicle  and  then  publisher  of 
the  Bellevue  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bertice  Kearns,  72,  retired  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Glastonbury  (Conn.) 
Citizen,  died  November  29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  Kuster  Sr.,  81 ,  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  for  37  years,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  22  in  Riverside  Hospital, 
Columbus.  He  retired  in  1%9  after 
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IN  BRIEF 


N.Y.  News  column 
receives  award 

New  York  City  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  recently  hosted  a  reception 
celebrating  the  first  year  of  “A  Child 
is  Waiting,”  the  column  appearing 
every  Sunday  in  the  New  York  News. 

The  column,  written  by  Daily  News 
reporter  Sherryl  Connelly,  introduces 
adoptable  children  to  News  readers  in 
a  uniquely  personal  way.  “A  Child  is 
Waiting”  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the 
News,  the  Junior  League  of  New 
York  and  the  city’s  Adoption  Hotline. 

Earlier  this  year,  Dorcas  R.  Hardy, 
the  U.S.  assistant  secretary  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  office  of  Human 
Development  Services,  presented 
special  award  plaques  from  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  the  News 
for  the  paper’s  efforts  in  finding  fami¬ 
lies  for  adoptable  children. 

Many  of  the  58  children  featured  in 
the  column  during  the  past  year  met 
the  Mayor,  Daily  News  officials  and 
New  York  celebrities.  A  magician 
and  a  juggler  entertained  the  children 
after  the  luncheon.  Publisher  Robert 
M.  Hunt,  editor  James  Wieghart  and 
executive  vice  president  Arthur  E. 
Wible  were  in  attendance  to  accept 
the  award,  a  certificate  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  City  of  New  York. 

Retired  foreman 
wins  Zingo  prize 

Joseph  Castrovinci,  a  retired  New 
York  City  sanitation  foreman,  won 
the  first  New  York  News  $100,000 
Grand  Prize  Zingo  drawing. 

Castrovinci  was  one  of  more  than 
2,000  people  who  had  won  prizes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  weeks  of  Zingo.  Each 
winning  ticket  holder  automatically 
became  eligible  for  the  Grand  Prize  of 
$100,000. 

The  winners  and  their  guests,  more 
than  4,000  people  in  all,  attended  a 
preview  of  Radio  City’s  spectacular 
Christmas  program,  starring  the 
Rockettes. 

After  the  program,  Arthur  E. 
Wible,  Daily  News  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  sales,  came 
onto  the  stage.  Security  guards 
wheeled  out  a  handtruck  with 
$100,000  in  $1  bills,  and  a  drum  con¬ 
taining  alt  the  Zingo  entries. 

Wearing  a  blindfold.  Daily  News 
syndicated  colummist  Liz  Smith 
reached  into  the  drum  and  pulled  out 
the  winning  ticket. 


Castrovinci  was  also  awarded  a 
seven-day,  six-night  trip  to  Hawaii, 
courtesy  of  American  Airlines  and 
Liberty  Travel.  The  drawing  for  the 
next  Zingo  bonanza.  Super  Grand 
Prize  Zingo,  will  be  April  1 1  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  during  the  Ringling 
Bros.,  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus. 

Cox  to  start 
tv  channel 

Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc., 
which  publishes  three  dailies  in  sub¬ 
urban  Phoenix,  will  go  on  the  air  early 
next  year  with  a  television  channel  for 
daily  news  and  public  information 
programming. 

Editorial  staffs  of  the  Mesa  Tri¬ 
bune,  Tempe  Daily  News  and  the 
Chandler  Arizonan  will  participate  in 
the  Channel  22  telecasts.  The  three 
Cox  papers  hope  eventually  to  pro¬ 
duce  several  hours  a  day  of  local  pro¬ 
gramming  on  what  is  called  the  News¬ 
paper  Channel. 

The  cable  channel  will  be  leased 
from  Storer  Broadcasting.  When  it’s 
not  being  used  for  news  or  other  local 
programming,  it  will  carry  classified 
advertising,  according  to  Cox  Arizo¬ 
na,  president  Charles  A.  Wahlheim. 

“We  think  our  approach  to  using 
cable  is  going  to  be  original,”  Wahl¬ 
heim  said.  “Mesa,  for  example,  has 
200,000  persons,  and  yet  if  you  want 
to  see  news  about  the  city  on  televi¬ 
sion,  you  usually  can’t  get  it.  The 
Phoenix  stations  really  can’t  provide 
frequent  coverage  of  the  entire  east¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area.” 

Wahlheim  disclosed  the  project  will 
involve  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Telecommunications  at  Arizona 
State  University  whose  students  will 
help  produce  programming. 

Channel  22  also  will  employ  several 
full-time  persons  in  addition  to  the 
newspapers’  staffers,  Wahlheim  said. 
Its  manager  will  be  Bert  Haney,  a  tv 
veteran  and  former  New  York 
anchorman. 

Ad  bureau 
promotes  trio 

Craig  Standen,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  promotions  of 
David  Johnston  to  sales  development 
manager/co-op  advertising  sales 
department  in  Chicago.  John  Keane 
I  to  account  executive  in  the  co-op 


advertising  sales  department  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Allan  Siegel  to  manager  of 
the  audio/visual  department  in  New 
York. 

Prior  to  his  promotion,  Johnston 
was  administrative  manager,  co-op 
advertising  sales.  In  his  new  position 
he  will  be  responsible  for  direct  field 
sales  activities  with  newspapers, 
manufacturers,  advertising  agencies 
and  retailers .  He  worked  as  a  co-op  ad 
manager  for  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
before  he  joined  the  Bureau  in  1982. 

Keane  joined  the  Bureau  in  1974. 
He  has  worked  in  the  Bureau’s  pro¬ 
motion  and  audio/visual  departments 
and  since  1980  has  headed  the  A/V 
department.  Keane  will  work  closely 
with  Frank  Hennessey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  co-op  advertising  sales,  in 
responding  to  member  requests  and 
making  sales  calls  for  the  Bureau’s 
co-op  programs.  He  will  assume  his 
new  position  on  February  1 . 

Siegel  has  been  an  audio/visual  spe¬ 
cialist  since  1977.  In  addition  to  his 
new  supervisory  duties,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  travel  extensively  throughout 
the  country  putting  on  Bureau  pre¬ 
sentations. 


Free  papers  show 
high  readership 

Over  2  million  residents  of  New 
York’s  Nassau/Suffolk  Counties  read 
a  free  newspaper,  either  a  Pennysav- 
er,  Shopping  News  or  Yankee  Trader, 
and,  according  to  a  just  completed 
reader  study  conducted  by  the  C.W. 
Post  School  of  Business 
Administration,  1.7  million  are  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  readers. 

The  broad  survey,  based  on  a  prob¬ 
ability  design,  embraced  25%  of  the 
Nassau/Suffolk  Census  tracts  bal¬ 
anced  for  income  and  population  den¬ 
sity  with  every  10th  home  receiving  a 
questionnaire  either  by  mail  or  per¬ 
sonal  delivery. 

Of  those  querried,  90.7%  answered 
“Yes”  to  the  question,  ‘Does  the  free 
paper  you  receive  provide 
information  not  available  in  other 
newspapers?’ 

Commenting  on  the  survey.  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  C.  McManus,  who  super¬ 
vised  the  project,  noted  that  97.2%  of 
all  recipients  said  they  read  them.  He 
saw  this  as  a  clear  answer  to  market¬ 
ers  who  questioned  whether  the 
unpaid  publications  were  actually 
picked  up  and  read. 
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J-school  news 


Lubbock  editor  honored 

Journalistic  and  community  contributions  spanning 
more  than  40  years  were  recognized  when  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal  editor  Jay  Harris  was  named  an  Out¬ 
standing  Mass  Communications  Alumnus  for  1983  at 
Texas  Tech  University. 

Harris,  a  1940  Texas  Tech  graduate  with  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  government,  began  his  Avalanche-Journal 
career  in  1938,  while  he  was  still  a  student,  and  has  worked 
for  the  paper  continuously  except  for  a  three-year  absence 
during  World  War  II. 

After  returning  from  the  war  he  worked  I  j  decades  as 
managing  editor  of  the  morning  edition  and  then  served  as 
executive  editor  of  both  editions  until  1972  when  he  was 
named  to  his  current  position. 

Harris  was  presented  the  award  during  homecoming 
activities  Oct.  15,  at  Texas  Tech.  The  award  is  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Mass  Communications  Department’s  area 
alumni  councils  in  Lubbock,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Houston,  by  the  department’s  faculty  and  students  and  by 
the  university’s  Mass  Communications  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Editing  lab  for  j-school 

Contributions  by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  the  Gannett 
Foundation  have  made  possible  an  electronic  editing  lab¬ 
oratory  worth  $200,000  for  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Media  and  Graphic  Arts  at  Florida  A&M  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  donated  a  Mergenthaler  325  front 
end  system  valued  at  $184,420  and  used  for  a  brief  period 
on  the  prototype  of  USA  Today,  Gannett’s  new  national 
newspaper. 

A  (jannett  Foundation  grant  of  $17,000  is  being  used  to 
transport  the  system  from  Arlington,  Virginia  to  Tallahas¬ 
see,  to  renovate  campus  space  to  house  it  and  to  re-install 
the  system  on  the  FAMU  campus. 

The  system  includes  13  video  display  terminals,  two 
80-megabyte  disc  drives,  a  computer,  line  printers  and 
associated  electronic  equipment. 

“These  gifts  are  a  tremendous  boost  to  our  journalism 
program  and  underscore  the  kind  of  commitment  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization  has  to  increase  the  number  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  ranks  of  professional  journalists,’’ 
said  Dr.  Walter  L.  Smith,  FAMU  president. 

Journalism  School  dean  Ruggles  said  the  new  electronic 
editing  laboratory  should  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the 
spring  semester,  1984. 

The  grants  to  FAMU  were  recommended  by  Paul  B. 
Flynn,  executive  vice  president  of  USA  Today  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Gannett’s  Fort  Myers  News-Press  in 
Florida,  and  Gerald  M.  Sass,  vice  president  for  education, 
the  Gannett  Foundation. 

William  Allen  White  Award 

Stuart  Awbrey,  editor-publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk  Eye,  has  been  selected  as  the  1984  recipient 
of  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation’s  National  Citation 
for  Journalistic  Merit. 

Awbrey,  who  has  been  with  the  John  P.  Harris  News¬ 
papers  for  45  years,  will  become  the  35th  recipient  of  the 


citation  during  William  Allen  White  Day  festivities  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  next  Feb.  10. 

The  annual  award  recognizes  a  journalist  “who 
exemplifies  William  Allen  White  in  service  to  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  country .  ’  ’  Selection  is  made  by  a  committee  of 
White  Foundation  trustees. 

David  Walker,  publisher  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
White’s  newspaper,  and  president  of  the  White  Founda¬ 
tion,  said  that  “Awbrey  is  an  outstanding  editor  and  pub 
Usher  and  is  probably  the  last  active  newspaper  editor  who 
worked  with  William  Allen  White  and  his  Emporia  Gazette 
journalism  school. 

“His  selection  is  a  departure  from  previous  winners  in 
that  his  career  more  nearly  parallels  that  of  Mr.  White.  He 
has  chosen  to  remain,  as  did  Mr.  White,  a  local  newspaper 
editor  and  writer  and  has  achieved  great  success  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the  Hawk  Eye,  Awbrey  is 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Harris  group. 

Awbrey ’s  newspaper  work  has  resulted  in  many  honors, 
awards  and  positions  with  press  organizations.  He  was 
named  “Master  Editor- Publisher’’  by  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  in  1983  and  received  the  Kansas  Editor  of  the 
Year  citation  from  the  William  Allen  White  Foundation  in 
1972.  He  has  been  cited  five  times  by  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  and  Iowa  State  University  as  “Master  Col¬ 
umnist’’  and  has  won  ten  first-place  awards  for  editorial 
writing  in  Kansas  and  Iowa  contests. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
and  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  He  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  for  1 1  years  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  juror  for  two  years. 

Austin  receives  Alumni  award 

A  highlight  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  Journal¬ 
ism  Department-KFJM  Campus  Radio  Station  60th 
anniversary  reunion  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  Alvin  E.  Austin  of  the  University  Alumni  Asso- 
citation’s  Sioux  Award. 

The  award  is  the  highest  honor  that  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  presents  to  UND  graduates  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

Austin  was  associated  with  the  Journalism  Department 
for  40  of  its  60  years  as  a  student,  teacher  and  departmental 
chairman. 

Professionally,  he  held  national  positions  in  important 
journalistic  organizations,  including  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators; 
the  vice  presidency  for  campus  affairs  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  awarded  two  of  the  highest  honors  of  SPJ, 
SDX,  its  Wells  Key  and  its  Distinguished  Journalism 
Teacher  Award. 

Austin  worked  on  a  number  of  newspapers  including  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press.  He  conducted  a  nationwide  survey  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  1957-58  on  opportunities  in  newspaper 
journalism. 

He  presently  serves  as  a  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Newspaper  Association  Foundation.  Austin  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  Dakota  Professional  Chapter  of 
SPJ,  SDX,  a  post  he  has  held  continuously  since  1946. 
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Fla.  daily  starts 
lifeline  campaign 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla  )  Evening 
Independent  began  “The  Lifeline 
Letters”  project  on  November  28. 

The  editorial  project  spotlights  the 
plight  of  persons  of  belief  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  other 
nations  of  the  Soviet-bloc.  Readers 
are  being  provided  with  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  of  belief  and  are 
encouraged  to  write  these  people  who 
are  being  persecuted  because  of 
religious  faith. 

Letters  from  readers  to  persons  of 
belief  in  unfree  nations  is  the  heart  of 
the  Lifeline  Letters  project,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Evening  Independent  Editor, 

'  Bob  Stiff.  “It’s  the  most  important 
editorial  project  we’ve  worked  on 
during  my  16  years  as  editor,”  Stiff 
said. 

Daily  stories  provide  vignettes  on 
lives  of  persecuted  persons  of  belief, 
along  with  an  advisory  for  readers  on 
what  to  write  and  what  not  to  write  in 
their  letters.  Names  and  addresses  of 
persons  of  religious  faith  are  being 
provided  by  the  Inter-religious  Task 
Force  formed  by  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Committee  and  Catholic  Con¬ 
ference  of  Bishops.  The  names  and 
addresses  are  being  published  daily 
during  the  life  of  the  project. 

The  project  is  coordinated  by 
Independent’s  associate  editor, 
Michael  Richardson.  Special  artwork 
will  be  done  by  editorial  artist  Don 
Addis.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be 
written  by  editorial  writer,  Kay  Mas¬ 
ters.  The  Tampa  Bay  Chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  is  sponsoring  the  project, 
urging  residents  to  participate  in  the 
unique  letter-writing  effort. 

Kentucky  daily 
sponsors  book  fair 

The  Frankfort  (Kent.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  Kentuck¬ 
ians  closer  to  noted  authors  and  their 
works  has  again  underwritten  the 
Kentucky  Book  Fair,  which  was  held 
Nov.  19,  at  the  Kentucky  Department 
for  Libraries  and  Archives. 

Besides  absorbing  such  expenses 
as  postage  and  long  distance  phone 
calls  to  authors  and  their  publishers, 
the  newspaper  printed  1 1 ,000  copies 
of  a  12-page  tabloid  describing  the 
Book  Fair,  with  photographs  of  the 
authors  and  brief  descriptions  of  their 
works.  The  tabloid  was  distributed 
statewide  through  a  network  of  local 
public  libraries. 

Five  members  of  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  staff,  including  editor  Carle- 
ton  L.  West,  are  members  of  the  15- 
person  Fair  Committee,  which 
planned  the  first  fair  in  1982  and  again 
this  year.  West  is  chairman  of  the  non¬ 
profit  corporation  which  is  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  fair  with  The  State 
Journal.  Other  committee  members 
are  drawn  from  business,  government 
and  the  arts. 

The  Kentucky  Book  Fair  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  similar  event  held  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.  That  Book  Fair  was  organized 
by  West  while  he  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard 
News  Service. 

Preliminary  figures  show  $25,000 
worth  of  books  were  purchased  from 
the  71  authors  in  attendance  during 
the  six-hour  fair.  Although  about  half 
were  Kentucky  writers,  others  came 
from  California,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  autograph 
their  works.  Between  2,500  and  3,000 
persons  attended. 

All  profits  from  the  Kentucky  Book 
Fair  are  used  by  the  committee  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  profession  of  writing  and  to 
support  library  services  in  the  state 
through  scholarships,  grants  and 
book-writing  awards. 

The  State  Journal,  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  10,600  and  11,500  on 
Sunday,  is  part  of  the  Dix  media 
group. 

Newsletter  starts 
on  West  Coast 

Media  Watch,  a  new  newsletter, 
made  its  appearance  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  counties  Nov.  21. 

The  6-page  publication,  which  says 
it  focuses  “on  how  the  media  covers 
local  business,  government,  politics 
and  health  care,”  is  turned  out  by 
Gregory  Communications  of  Arcadia, 
Calif 

Editor  and  publisher  John  S.  Greg¬ 
ory  describes  himself  as  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  two  other  newspapers  and  a  radio 
station.  He  added  he  also  has  been  a 
tv  newscaster  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  first  issue  included  a  story  on 
the  proposed  national  daily  business 
newspaper  by  William  O’Neil  and 
Co. ,  a  report  on  what  sources  are  pur¬ 
portedly  used  most  by  journalists,  an 
interview  with  Los  Angeles  Times 
media  reporter  David  Shaw  and  a 
forecast  of  what  will  be  the  major  stor¬ 
ies  in  the  coming  months. 

Gregory  said  he  has  assembled  a 
staff  of  nine  correspondents  and 
“monitoring  specialists”  to  provide 
“accurate  and  unbiased  reports.” 

Japan  journal 
prints  in  Calif. 

The  Japan  Economic  Journal, 
international  weekly  edition  of  The 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  began  print¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  beginning  with 
its  December  6  issue. 

According  to  an  announcement 
made  in  Tokyo  by  The  Nihon  Keizai 
Shimbun,  Inc.,  the  inauguration  of 
printing  in  California  is  aimed  at, 
among  others,  faster  delivery  of  the 
Japan  Economic  Journal  to  the 
increased  number  of  subscribers  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Expansion  in  circulation  of  the  JEJ 
in  the  U.S.  has  accelerated  since  June 
1980,  when  its  printing  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,  started.  Previously,  U.S.  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Japan  Economic  Jour¬ 
nal,  like  those  in  other  areas  outside  of 
Japan,  had  been  receiving  an  airmail 
edition  direct  from  Tokyo. 

The  Japan  Economic  Journal  was 
inaugurated  in  Tokyo  by  The  Nihon 
Keizai  Shimbun,  Inc.  in  January  1963 
to  serve  the  foreign  community  in  and 
outside  Japan  with  economic  and 
business  information  in  English. 

San  Diego  daily 
runs  ‘unique  map’ 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  has  pub¬ 
lished  what  it  calls  a  “unique  map,” 
showing  the  “real”  boundaries  of 
more  than  70  residential  districts. 

According  to  the  paper,  the  map 
reveals  the  outline  of  districts  as  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  who  live  in  them. 
A  Page  1  story  Nov.  29  explained  how 
the  map  came  to  be  devised  and 
referred  to  jump  pages  for  the  actual 
drawing. 

The  map,  which  takes  up  all  but  one 
column  of  two  pages,  was  surveyed 
for  the  Tribune  by  Howard  0.  Wel- 
tyk,  a  newsman-historian,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  Tribune  assistant  managing 
editor  in  1973. 

The  story  accompanying  the  map 
explains  that  residential  districts  have 
no  fixed  or  legal  boundaries  and  that 
they  keep  changing. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  George 
W.  Dissinger  said  city  officials,  “who 
were  of  little  help  informally  or  tech- 
nically’’  when  the  project  was 
started,  have  shown  great  interest 
now  that  it  is  completed. 
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New  Ventures 


Arizona  Spirit 

Cox  Arizona  Publications,  publisher  of  three  daily 
newspapers  and  a  500,000  circulation  Pennysaver,  has 
expanded  a  new  publication  serving  the  Phoenix  metropol¬ 
itan  area  to  twice  a  week  delivery. 

It’s  called  the  Arizona  Spirit,  and  according  to  publisher 
Charles  A.  Wahlheim,  it  reaches  more  than  90%  of  all 
homes  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 

The  newspaper,  which  appears  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  is  distributed  by  the  Cox  Distribution  Service 
which  uses  a  network  of  1 ,700  carriers  to  distribute  several 
different  types  of  products. 

The  Spirit  evolved  from  a  product  called  Food  Fair 
which  Cox  produced  and  hung  on  doorknobs  in  plastic 
bags,  Wahlheim  said.  Food  Fair  was  expanded  last  May 
into  full  weekly  newspaper  format  with  local  news  and 
sports,  how-to  features,  entertainment  and  other  features. 

Wahlheim  said  the  Spirit  would  not  be  delivered  in  the 
circulation  areas  of  the  three  Cox  newspapers  in  the 
Phoenix  suburban  area.  Those  newspapers  are  the  Mesa 
Tribune,  the  Tempe  Daily  News  and  the  Chandler  Ari¬ 
zonan. 

Cox  Arizona  Publications  is  a  division  of  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  publisher  of  19  newspapers  and  the  nation's 
largest  privately  held  newspaper  group. 


Our  Town  Sarasota 

Our  Town  Sarasota,  a  weekly  newspaper  that  will  cover 
the  west  coast  Florida  city,  made  its  debut  on  December 
10th. 

The  newspaper  is  patterned  editorially  after  its  New  York 
City  counterpart,  Our  Town,  a  weekly  founded  13  years 
ago  by  Ed  Kayatt,  and  which  now  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  100,000  on  Manhattan's  east  side. 

Our  Town  Sarasota,  will  be  distributed  free  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  Sarasota  area. 

According  to  Michael  N.  Kayatt,  president  of  the  week¬ 
ly,  Our  Town  Sarasota  will  have  an  initial  circulation  of 
30,000. 


Nigerian  Concord 

The  Concord  Press  of  Nigeria  began  publication  of  a 
new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Nigerian  Concord,  on 
November  15. 

The  English  language  tabloid,  a  spinoff  of  the  National 
Concord,  is  directed  at  a  potential  audience  of  nearly  a 
half-million  Nigerians  currently  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Maduka  Ugwa,  the  American  representative  and 
spokesman  for  the  Concord  Press  headquartered  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  said  that  the  Nigerian  Concord  is  being  printed  in 
New  York,  and  distributed  to  communities  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  where  the  majority  of  Nigerians  have 
settled.  He  said  the  newspaper  has  been  designed  to  fill  the 
“media  gap’’  for  native-born  Nigerians  living  abroad. 

“With  the  exception  of  providing  coverage  of  major 
international  events,  American  and  Canadian  media  vir¬ 
tually  ignore  news  from  the  developing  Third  World  coun¬ 


tries,  such  as  Nigeria,’’  Ugwu  said. 

The  parent  publication,  Corcord  Press  of  Nigeria,  con¬ 
trols  a  chain  of  six  major  newspapers  which  include  a 
daily,  a  Sunday  weekly,  a  business  weekly,  and  three 
vernacular  newspapers  printed  in  three  major  Nigerian 
languages. 


People  Today 

Sun  Newspapers  is  now  publishing  a  new  weekly  paper, 
called  People  Today.  The  feature-oriented  tabloid  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  at  offices,  restaurants,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  and  other  high-traffic  locations  throughout  the  Twin 
Cities  metro  area. 

People  Today  made  its  debut  in  early  October.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sun  Newspaper  president  Don  Heinzman,  the  new 
paper  was  the  result  of  an  extensive  revamping  of  the 
Weekender,  formerly  published  by  Sun  Newspapers.  It 
features  human  interest  stories  about  people  in  the  metro 
area,  Heinzman  said. 

People  Today  is  edited  by  Roger  Vessels,  who  formerly 
edited  the  Weekender.  It  is  written  by  the  Sun's  editorial 
staff. 

Sun  Newspapers  publishes  21  newspapers  in  35  sub¬ 
urban  communities  throughout  the  Twin  Cities  area.  It  is 
the  largest  suburban  newspaper  publisher  in  Minnesota. 


Los  Tiempos 

The  first  issue  of  Los  Tiempos,  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  and 
designed  to  serve  the  Hispanic  community  in  San  Angelo, 
has  begun  publishing. 

David  Sedeno  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
new  publication.  Sedeno,  a  former  Standard-Times  copy 
editor,  is  responsible  for  the  news  content  of  the  weekly 
publication  which  is  available  free  of  charge  at  local  stores, 
restaurants  and  on  newsracks. 

In  announcing  the  new  publication,  Standard-Times 
Publisher  Kevin  J.  Barry  said,  “We  are  excited  about  this 
new  product,  and  feel  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  meeting  the 
informational  needs  of  a  segment  of  our  community  which 
makes  up  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  city's  population.’’ 


Berks-Mont  Newspapers 

Berks-Mont  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Boyertown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  add  a  third  weekly  newspaper  to  its  list  of 
publications,  beginning  next  February. 

The  new  newspaper,  to  be  called  The  Sentinel  will  be 
published  for  communities  southwest  and  west  of  the  city 
of  Reading,  according  to  Donald  L.  Webb,  president  of  the 
firm. 

The  trading  area  of  The  Sentinel  will  encompass  the 
Governor  Mifflin,  Wyomissing  and  Wilson  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Boroughs  will  include  Shillington,  West  Reading. 
Wyomissing,  Wyomissing  Hills,  Sinking  Spring,  West 
Lawn,  Kenhorst  and  Mohnton.  Townships  included  are 
Spring,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Cumru  and  Brecknock. 
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Sections 


L.A.  Weekly 

The  L.A.  Weekly  on  Oct.  14  began  publishing  a  separate 
edition  tailored  to  residents  and  advertisers  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

The  Weekly  distributed  its  free  Valley  Edition  to  an 
initial  75,000  readers.  Current  readership  for  the  Weekly’s 
free  regular  edition  is  over  225,000. 

The  L.A.  Weekly  Valley  Edition  includes  special  Valley- 
oriented  features  and  entertainment  listing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  line-up  of  news,  features,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  art  and  entertainment  listings. 

Publication  of  the  Valley  Edition  marks  the  biggest 
expansion  in  the  five-year  history  of  the  L.A.  Weekly 
Company.  The  paper  averaged  over  120  pages  per  issue  in 
1983,  and  the  week  of  Sept.  29,  published  the  biggest  single 
issue  in  its  history,  with  270  pages,  175  advertising  pages, 
and  an  increased  press  run. 

Last  year’s  award-winning  “Best  of  L.A.’’  is  being 
published  as  a  book  by  Chronicle  Press,  to  be  released  in 
time  for  the  Olympics.  The  Weekly  is  planning  to  publish 
an  Olympic  Guide  as  part  of  its  regular  issues  next 
summer. 

In  addition  to  its  free  distribution  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
valley,  the  L.A.  Weekly  is  sold  for  500  per  copy  on  major 
newsstands  throughout  Southern  California. 


New  York  Post 

When  the  record-breaking  3389th  performance  of  “A 
Chorus  Line’’  ended  at  12:50  a.m.  September  30,  the  New 
York  Post  celebrated  the  event  with  a  souvenir  issue. 

A  special  front  page  was  prepared  by  managing  editor 
John  Canning.  Inside  the  124'page  Post  were  three  more 
pages  containing  the  story  and  pictures  of  that  night’s 
show.  More  than  1,200  copies  of  the  special  edition  were 
printed  at  midnight.  Forty  minutes  later  they  were  at 
Shubert  Alley,  awaiting  the  last  curtain  call  of  Broadway’s 
longest  running  show. 

Under  the  direction  of  circulation  manager  Stan  Getle- 
son.  Post  vendors  distributed  the  copies  free  to  members 
of  the  cast  and  audience  at  the  champagne  and  caviar  party 
in  the  Alley. 


Ft.  Lauderdale  News 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  have 
introduced  three  special  interest  sections  within  a  period 
of  Just  six  weeks. 

The  roll-out  sequence  started  September  12,  when 
Sportsweek  debuted  as  the  every-Monday  sports 
magazine  in  the  morning  Sun-Sentinel  and  evening  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

On  October  2,  the  new  Sunday  magazine.  Sunshine, 
made  its  debut  in  the  combined  edition  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News/Sun-Sentinel.  As  the  all-new  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  it  replaces  Parade  magazine. 

Monday,  October  24,  marked  the  initial  offering  of 
Weekly  Business.  This  tab  joined  as  the  every-Monday 
supplement  to  the  News  and  Sun-Sentinel. 

Gene  Cryer,  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company  vice 
president  and  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 


Sun-Sentinel,  said,  “For  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
been  working  to  change  the  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  from 
local  newspapers  to  truly  metropolitan  newspapers  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  needs  of  our  readers. 

“During  the  transition,  we  have  tried  to  keep  and  build 
on  the  strengths  of  our  local  products  while  adding  those 
types  of  new  products  which  we  felt  would  accomplish  our 
long-range  goals.  The  addition  of  our  three  new  sections  is 
in  keeping  with  that  strategy.’’ 


Sacramento  Bee 

A  new  section.  At  Home,  is  appearing  weekly  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

The  magazine  style  section  features  articles  on  home 
interior  design,  trendy  architecture  and  design,  antique 
collecting  as  well  as  lifestyle. 

The  color  supplement,  which  aims  at  an  upscale  reader- 
ship,  also  focuses  on  distinctive  Sacramento  homes, 
landscaping  and  new  products  for  the  home. 

In  its  blurb  to  advertisers,  the  Bee  claims  that  of  its 
Thursday  readership  (the  day  At  Home  comes  out),  61% 
have  a  household  income  of  $35 ,000  or  more,  59%,  $20,000 
to  $34,999,  and  that  65%  are  college  graduates.  The  news¬ 
paper  said  the  readership  is  composed  largely  of  “trend 
setters  and  achievers.’’ 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  published  a  special  section 
designed  to  put  the  issue  of  dioxin  “into  perspective.’’ 

The  toxic  chemical  has  been  found  at  33  sites  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  including  the  St.  Louis  suburb  of  Times  Beach, 
which  the  government  decided  to  buy  out  earlier  this  year. 

The  newspaper’s  48-page  tabloid  titled  Dioxin:  Quan¬ 
dary  for  the  ’80s  was  distributed  with  November  14  edi¬ 
tions.  An  advertising  campaign  on  St.  Louis  television 
stations  promoted  the  section  the  week  before  publication. 

The  section  culminated  a  five-month  investigation  by  a 
team  of  reporters  in  St.  Louis  and  Washington  who  looked 
at  the  history,  politics,  manufacture  and  science  of  dioxin. 

“This  effort  marked  one  of  the  most  ambitious  —  and 
one  of  the  costliest  —  examinations  of  a  news  topic  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Post-Dispatch,’’  said  managing  editor 
David  Lipman. 

Highlighting  the  section  was  a  22,()00-word  history  of 
the  dioxin  contamination  of  Missouri,  including  a  host  of 
never-before-published  details  that  create  the  first  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  this  billion-dollar  disaster.  The  chronicle 
spanned  the  12  years  from  the  spraying  of  horse  arenas 
with  dioxin-tainted  oil  as  a  dust  suppressant  to  the  buy-out 
of  Times  Beach. 

Other  segments  reported  that  chemical  companies 
placed  competitive  instincts  ahead  of  public  health  con¬ 
cerns  in  handling  dioxin;  the  federal  government  over¬ 
looked  warning  signs  about  dioxin  in  the  defoliant  agent 
orange,  and  laws  regulating  hazardous  waste  are  plagued 
by  loopholes  and  spotty  enforcement. 

Assistant  managing  editor  James  C.  Millstone  was  in 
charge  of  the  project.  Reporters  were  Laszlo  K.  Domjan, 
Marjorie  Mandel,  Charlotte  Grimes  and  Roger  Signor 
from  the  St.  Louis  office,  and  William  Freivogel,  Jo  Mann- 
ies,  Lawrence  M.  O’Rourke  and  Margaret  M.  Freivogel  of 
the  Washington  bureau. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Audit  Bureau 
elects  officers 

Donald  G.  Goldstron,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising  and 
marketing  services  for  Armstrong 
World  Industries,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
succeeds  Charles  A.  Tucker,  vice 
president  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company. 

Elected  vice  chairmen  were  David 
K.  Braun,  director  of  media  services. 
General  Foods  Corporation;  Michael 
D.  Drexler,  executive  vice  president, 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.;  Robert  B. 
Funkhouser,  vice  president  of 
advertising  and  public  relations. 
Carnation  Company,  and  Lloyd  M. 
Hodgkinson,  group  vice  president, 
magazine  division,  Maclean  Hunter 
Limited.  Funkhouser  and  Hodgkin¬ 
son  were  incumbents. 

Sanford  Buchsbaum,  executive 
vice  president  of  advertising,  Revlon, 
Inc.,  was  elected  secretary.  David 
Kruidenier,  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Co.,  was  reelected  trea¬ 
surer. 

In  the  Newspaper  Division,  three 
directors  were  elected:  In  Class  7,  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  with  more  than  100,000 
net  paid  circulation,  William  C. 
Green,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  the  Birmingham  News 
Company;  Class  6,  daily  newspapers 
with  15,000  to  100,000  net  paid 
circulation,  Grover  J.  Friend,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier 
Times',  Class  5,  daily  newspapers  with 
less  than  15,000  net  paid  circulation, 
John  Emmerich,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Friend  and  Green  were 
incumbents. 

Cronkite  to  write 
newspaper  ad 

International  Paper  Company  this 
spring  is  hoping  to  release  a  “How  to 
Read  a  Newspaper”  ad  written  by 
Walter  Cronkite. 

Cronkite’s  piece  would  be  another 
of  the  dozen  or  so  ads  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  “Power  of  the  Printed  Word” 
series,  which  has  already  featured 
such  insertions  as  “How  to  Read  Fast¬ 
er”  by  Bill  Cosby,  “How  to  Use  a 
Library”  by  James  Michener,  and 
“How  to  Read  an  Annual  Report”  by 


Washington  Post  Writers  Group- 
distributed  syndicated  columnist  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn. 

The  1,500-word  ads  in  the  series 
have  appeared  mostly  in  magazines, 
but  the  Cronkite  one  would  involve 
more  newspaper  buys.  And 
International  Paper  would  offer  news¬ 
papers’  reprints  or  repros  of  the  ad  for 
distribution  to  readers  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  uses. 

International  Paper’s  director  of 
marketing  communications  and 
corporate  advertising  Robert  F. 
Lauterborn,  speaking  at  a  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  (NASA)  lunch¬ 
eon  recently,  said  Cronkite  actually 
agreed  to  do  the  ad  about  three  years 
ago  but  had  not  had  the  time  to  begin 
writing  it  until  recently. 

The  ad,  said  Lauterborn,  will  help 
newspapers  attract  younger  read¬ 
ers — which  he  termed  a  “weak  spot” 
of  the  medium.  The  International 
Paper  campaign  has  been  primarily 
targeted  at  people  aged  15-30. 

Lauterborn  noted  that 
International  Paper — a  New  York 
City-based  company  which  does  $4 
billion  in  annual  sales — has  received 
over  1 5  million  requests  for  ‘  ‘  Power  of 
the  Printed  Word”  ad  reprints  since 
the  series  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1970s. 

The  NASA  speaker  said  that, 
despite  the  advent  of  cable  and  other 
technologies,  he  sees  print  as  “the 
real  hot  medium  of  the  ’80s.”  He  cited 
the  increasing  ad  revenues — and  high 
circulation  and  number — of  U.S. 
newspapers,  and  also  pointed  to  ris¬ 
ing  book  and  magazine  sales. 


Employees  retain 
Harrisburg  Guild 

Employees  of  the  Patriot-News  Co. 
(Harrisburg,  Pa.)  recently  voted  in  a 
decertification  election  to  retain  The 
Newspaper  Guild  as  their  bargaining 
agent. 

In  a  58-25  vote,  employees  turned 
thumbs  up  for  the  Guild,  which  for  the 
past  49  years  has  represented  staffers 
with  the  Evening  News  and  the 
Patriot  —  two  newspapers  operated 
by  the  company. 

Over  the  summer,  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  began  a  drive  to  schedule  the 
decertification  vote  after  the  com¬ 
pany  rolled  back  salary  increases, 
union  members  said.  In  September, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


certified  that  vote. 

The  newspapers  employ  85  staff¬ 
ers,  64  of  whom  are  union  members. 

The  vote  was  the  second 
decertification  vote  since  Raymond 
L.  Gover  succeeded  John  H.  Baum  as 
publisher  of  the  Newhouse-owned 
newspapers.  The  engravers  voted 
their  union  out  of  existence. 

Troubles  at  the  papers  have  been 
brewing  since  the  contract  ran  out  in 
July  of  1982.  The  next  month,  edito¬ 
rial  employees  staged  informational 
pickets  because  of  unnegotiated  work 
rules,  and  the  company  imposed  a 
settlement  that  was  unapproved  by 
the  Guild,  but  included  some  salary 
increases  and  benefit  improvements, 
union  members  said. 

In  July  of  1983,  an  arbitrator  ruled 
the  old  contract  had  to  be  restored  and 
as  a  result  salary  rollbacks  occurred. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  movement, 
initiated  by  non-union  as  well  as  union 
employees,  for  the  decertification 
vote  began. 

After  the  vote,  union  members 
expressed  relief  over  the  outcome. 

“We’re  just  relieved  that  it’s  all 
over,”  said  Andy  Isaacs,  secretary  of 
the  Guild  local  and  copy  editor  with 
the  Evening  News.  “Relief  is  more 
prevalent  now  than  elation.” 

Gover  issued  a  brief  statement  after 
the  vote  and  would  comment  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

“The  result  speaks  for  itself,”  Gov¬ 
er  said. 

UPl/Disney  World 
reach  agreement 

United  Press  International  and  Dis¬ 
ney  World  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  reached 
an  agreement  in  which  the  wire  service 
will  distribute  the  results  of  opinion 
polls  taken  from  a  mass-sampling  of 
visitors  to  Epcot  Center. 

UPI  will  supply  the  poll  results  over 
both  its  newspaper  and  broadcast 
wires  on  a  weekly  basis. 

The  polls  involve  a  daily  sampling 
of  visitors  in  Epcot  Center’s  (Tom- 
municore,  a  futuristic  and  com¬ 
puterized  theatre,  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  dealing  with  life¬ 
styles  and  current  events. 

Yankelovich,  Skelly  &  White,  a 
New  York  market  research  firm,  stu¬ 
died  Epcot ’s  methodology  during  the 
first  year  of  the  poll’s  operation. 
Yankelovich  found  the  poll  is  a  valid 
measurement  “of  opinion  among  a 
broad  base  of  the  population,”  Dis¬ 
ney  World  said. 
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AP  to  expand  satellite  system 

Wire  service  wiii  add  more  than  1,000  sateiiite 
receiver  dishes  at  member  sites  by  mid-June 


Faced  with  a  possible  69%  increase 
in  the  cost  of  landline  com¬ 
munications,  the  Associated  Press 
has  announced  it  will  greatly  expand 
its  satellite  news  delivery  system. 

According  to  Richard  Atkins,  AP’s 
director  of  communications,  the  first 
phase  of  a  three-phase  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  additions  to  AP’s 
10-foot  receiving  dish  system,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  of  its  big  dishes  to  more 
than  1,000,  as  well  as  the  installation 
of  more  than  1 ,000  smaller  dishes  at 
member  newspapers,  television  and 
radio  stations  by  June  15. 

The  impending  divestiture  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
is  the  catalyst  in  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Based  on  AT&T’s  proposal  for 
landline  tarriffs  under  the  court  sanc¬ 
tioned  divestiture  of  AT&T’s  local 
operating  companies,  the  AP  has  pro¬ 
jected  a  69%  increase  in  the  cost  of  its 
landline  communictions,  from  $12.7 
million  in  1983  to  $21.5  million  in 
1984. 

By  the  end  of  June,  the  AP  will  have 
deployed  more  than  2,050  dishes  in 
Phase  One  of  the  expansion  program. 
Phases  Two  and  Three  are  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  but  Atkins  says, 
“Obviously,  we’re  not  going  to  stop 
there  (at  2,050  dishes.)’’ 

The  larger  dishes  will  be  deployed 
at  member  sites  that  receive  audio, 
video  and  picture  services. 

The  small  dishes,  manufacuted  by 
Equatorial  Communications,  will  be 
deployed  according  to  the  anticipated 
expansion  in  the  number  of  geo- 
sationary  satellites,  according  to 
Atkins.  The  AP’s  Equatorial  Micro 
Small  Aperture  Terminals  (M-Sats) 
will  be  deployed  according  to  size, 
with  24-inch  dishes  used  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  closest  to  the  satellite  signals,  30- 
inch  dishes  used  in  areas  a  bit  further 
away,  and  48-inch  dishes  used  near 
the  perimeters  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  in  its  territories  in 
order  to  minimize  increased  signal 
interference  anticipated  under  an 
FCC  plan  to  double  the  number  of 
available  geo-stationary  satellite 
positions  over  the  continent.  Under 
the  current  FCC  proposal,  geo¬ 
stationary  satellites,  now  positioned 
4°  apart,  will  be  spaced  2°  from  one 
another.  With  the  resultant  increase 


in  signals  and  the  relative  proximity  of 
the  satellites,  interference  is  expected 
to  increase  markedly  in  areas  further 
away  from  the  satellites.  Most  of  the 
installations  will  utilize  the  30-inch 
dish. 

Another  potential  problem  facing 
the  AP  and  other  satellite  com¬ 
munications  operators  is  the 
repositioning  of  existing  satellites 
under  the  FCC  realignment  plan.  AP 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
eventual  position  of  Westar  III,  and 
its  eventual  replacement,  Westar  IV. 
As  a  result,  AP  will  be  aiming  as  many 
of  the  new  dishes  as  possible  at  Wes¬ 
tar  IV,  which  is  not  scheduled  to  be 
moved.  Re-aligning  all  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  recieve  dishes  could  cost  as 
much  as  half-a-million  dollars, 
according  to  Atkins’  calculations. 

Besides  saving  AP  money,  the  new 
satellite  dishes  will  offer  a  new  meas¬ 
ure  of  reliability  and  flexibility, 
according  to  Atkins.  The  reliability  of 
the  dishes  is  ensured  by  the 
development  of  a  microprocessor  that 


will  be  used  in  each  small  dish.  The 
microprocessor  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  “spread  spectrum’’  tech¬ 
niques,  which  allow  the  dish  to  cap¬ 
ture  weak  signals  despite  strong 
interference. 

Each  M-Sat  dish  will  have  its  own 
address  code,  permitting  it  to  be  pro¬ 
grammed  remotely  to  capture  only 
selected  AP  services.  Initially,  AP’s 
274  slow  speed  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  small  dish  network. 

A  side  benefit  of  the  program  will  be 
the  expansion  of  AP’s  SATNET  net¬ 
work,  a  commercial  service  available 
to  data  communcations  companies 
wishing  to  transmit  information  over 
AP’s  satellite  system  rather  than 
using  landlines  or  other  com- 
munciations  facilities.  Revenues  from 
the  SATNET  subsidiary  are  used  to 
supplement  AP  revenues,  thereby 
reducing  costs  to  AP  members. 

“This  is  a  major  development  for 
the  Associated  Press,’’  Atkins  told  a 
recent  two-day  meeting  of  AP  com¬ 
munications  chiefs. 


P 


.\ 


Atkins  exhibits  the  Equatorial  M-Sat  dish. 
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A  Kidder-Stacy  Motterflex  unit  with  half  deck. 

Knight-Ridder  daily 
orders  flexo  press 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers’  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  a  Kidder- 
Stacy  Motterflex^'*  flexographic 
newspaper  press  that  will  be  used  to 
print  page  one  process  color  on  a  daily 
basis. 

The  Press-Telegram  is  the  second 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  to  acquire 
a  flexographic  press.  The  Miami 
Herald  has  contracted  with  M.A.N. 
Roland  USA,  Inc.  for  the  installation 
of  that  company’s  first  flexo  press  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Press-Telegram  has  purchased 
a  two  unit  Motterflex  press  with  a 
color  half  deck.  The  press  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  shipment  in  May  and  the 
paper  hopes  to  be  running  it  live,  on 
edition  by  July  1. 

The  newspaper  currently  has  an  all 
letterpress  pressroom,  with  15  units 
of  Goss  Mark  I  letterpress  and  nine 
color  decks.  The  presses  are  arranged 
in  two  lines  of  seven  with  an  extra  unit 
and  a  folder  on  the  end  of  the  line .  The 
flexo  units  will  be  placed  in  the  page 
one  position  of  the  number  two  press 
in  order  to  allow  process  color  runs  on 
page  one  five  days  per  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  production  director  Gerald 
Polk. 

“We  know  flexo  will  print  good 
black  and  white,’’  says  Polk,  “but  we 
want  to  see  the  process  color  aspect  of 
it  proved.’’ 


The  Press-Telegram 
currently  has  a  pin 
registration  system  in 
place  in  its  Chemco 
Newspager  camera.  It 
has  conventional  color 
separation  equipment, 
but  Polk  plans  to  con¬ 
tract  for  color  sepa¬ 
rations  from  a  local  frim 
that  plans  to  purchase  a 
digital  color  scanner. 

The  newspaper  cur¬ 
rently  uses  NAPP  letter- 
press  printing  plates. 
The  Press-Telegram 
plans  to  purchase  a 
W  .  R  .  Grace 
Letterflex™  135 
platemaker  for  the  flexo 
units. 

Polk  plans  to  run  a  six 
month  test  of  the  flexo 
process  and  its  ability  to 
print  quality  process 
color  on  a  live,  daily 
basis.  After  the  test, 
Polk  says  the  newspaper 
will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  seek  funding  from 
Knight-Ridder  to 
become  the  first  all  flexo 
newspaper  pressroom  in 
the  nation. 

The  Press-Telegram  is 
currently  in  the  bidding 
phase  of  a  $3.5  million  pressroom 
upgrading  program  that  will  include 
the  conversion  of  all  Reel-Tension- 
Pasters  to  solid  state  technology,  the 
rebuilding  of  a  folder  and  the 
refurbishing  of  two  others,  and  the 
rollers  and  angle  bar  nests. 

One  thing  Polk  wants  to  do  is  to 
contract  with  a  single  ink  supplier.  He 
says  he  wants  a  single  supplier  for  at 
least  the  first  two  months  in  order  to 
minimize  the  variables  associated 
with  flexographic  color  printing  on 
the  newsprint  substrate. 

Polk  said  the  Press-Telegram 
decided  on  the  Kidder-Stacy  press 
after  three  months  of  negotiations 
that  began  with  an  inquiry  last 
February.  Neither  the  newspaper  nor 
Kidder-Stacy  would  comment  on  the 
price  of  the  press,  but  Polk  said  the 
flexo  press  was  substantially  less 
expensive  than  an  offset  press. 

The  press  run  at  the  Press- 
Telegram  runs  more  than  13 1,000  dai¬ 
ly  and  140.000  on  Sunday. 

Other  newspaper  flexo  test  sites 
include  the  Herald  (M.A.N.  Roland), 
the  Providence  Journal  Company 
(Kidder-Stacy  and  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher),  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  (Kidder-Stacy),  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel 
(Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher),  and  the 
Washington  Post  (Goss). 


UPl,  Comtex  sign 
database  agreement 

United  Press  International  and 
Comtex  Scientific  Corporation 
(NASDAQ  CMTX)  last  week  signed  a 
preliminary  agreement  that  would 
give  Comtex  the  right  to  market  UPI’s 
news  and  financial  databases  to 
electronic  publishers. 

Under  terms  of  what  UPl  calls  a 
“memorandum  of  understanding,’’ 
Comtex  will  acquire  exclusive  world¬ 
wide  rights  to  market  the  UPl  news 
and  sports  wires  and  non-exclusive 
rights  to  market  stock  quotations  and 
financial  information  in  exchange  for 
$1.2  million  in  cash  and  approximate¬ 
ly  two  million  Comtex  shares.  The 
total  value  of  the  transaction,  which 
would  give  UPl  approximately  45% 
control  of  the  Comtex  stock,  is  appro¬ 
ximately  $7  million. 

The  arrangement  would  also  assign 
to  Comtex  current  UPl  database 
agreements  that  produced  $700,000  in 
revenues  in  1983  and  are  projected  to 
produce  $1.3  million  this  year. 
Included  are  agreements  between 
UPl  and  The  Source,  Mead  Data  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Nexis,  ITT/Dialcom,  Dow 
Jones  Information  Services,  Lock¬ 
heed’s  Dialog,  News  New  and  West¬ 
ern  Union. 


AT  LAST! 

A  Computer  Typesetting 
System  Designed  For 
The  Smail  Paper 

...  by  a  former  publisher.  Uses  the 
TRS-80  Model  II,  12  or  16,  A  COM¬ 
PLETE  system  that  simply  “plugs  in" 
to  your  Comp.  Jr,  Compuwriter,  Comp 
II,  Trendsetter  or  Unisetter.  Also  the 
Comp  IV  and  the  4961  soon.  No  wires 
to  hook  up  inside  your  typesetter,  just 
one  plug.  No  changes  to  typesetter  or 
computer.  Everything  is  included, 
nothing  else  to  buy  or  learn.  Com¬ 
puter  can  be  located  up  to  1 ,000  feet 
away  from  typesetter.  Use  the  Radio 
Shack  Model  100  as  a  remote  ter¬ 
minal.  You  buy  the  computer,  plug 
everything  in  and  start  writing  stories. 
The  computer  and  your  typesetter 
worry  about  the  type.  Install  for  less 
than  $1 ,800  complete.  If  you  think  it’s 
too  good  to  be  true,  check  with  the 
Kansas  and  Missouri  papers  now  us¬ 
ing  it  daily. 

For  the  full  story 
on  Rim  Writer,  contact: 

Genesys  Systems 

Box  277,  Ellinwood,  KS  67526 
316-564-3636 
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SYNDICATES 


Prescribes  sports  quips 

Lewis  Grossberger  of  United  Feature  jokes  about  everything 
from  basebaii  to  zorkbaill  (with  three  Fs)  when  answering 
reai  and  imagined  queries  in  ‘The  Good  Doctor’  column 


By  David  Astor 

If  you  are  a  sports  aficionado  who 
wants  to  know  who  has  the  highest 
lifetime  batting  average  (Ty  Cobb, 
.367)  or  the  most  RBI’s  in  a  season 
(Hack  Wilson,  190),  “The  Good  Doc¬ 
tor’’  question-and-answer  column  by 
Lewis  Grossberger  may  not  be  very 
helpful. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  the  most 
dedicated  football  fan  of  all  time,  then 
you’re  in  luck.  He  was  Green  Bay 
Packers  devotee  Artie  Sletch,  who 
according  to  Grossberger  was  spotted 
at  a  game  in  1 978  holding  a  banner  that 
read,  “I  died  last  weekend,  but  in  my 
will,  I  instructed  my  heirs  to  prop  up 
my  body  in  my  usual  seat  at  the  sta¬ 
dium.’’ 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  prevent 
child  abuse,  you’re  in  luck  again. 
“Authorities  agree  that  the  crucial 
step  is  keeping  Joe  Frazier’s  offspring 
away  from  Larry  Holmes,”  notes 
“The  Good  Doctor.” 

And  if  you  want  to  know  the  real 
reason  why  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  ] 
let  Pete  Rose  go,  Grossberger  can 
answer  that  too:  “Rose  insisted  on 
being  an  ‘everyday’  player.  This 
demand  was  completely 
unreasonable  since  there  are  many 
days  on  which  no  games  are  sched¬ 
uled.” 

One  “Faithful  Reader”  was  a  little 
puzzled  by  all  these  queries,  which 
seemed  like  perfect  setups  for 
Grossberger’s  humorous  answers. 
“Dear  Doc,”  this  person  wrote.  “Are 
these  real  questions  or  is  The  Good 
Doctor  making  them  up?  I  mean,  I 
know  mine  is  real  because  I’m  send¬ 
ing  it  to  you,  but  what  about  the  oth¬ 
ers?” 

Grossberger  replied,  “Actually  all 
the  others  are  real,  except  this  one.  I 
made  it — and  you — up.” 

In  fact,  Grossberger  admits  to  mak¬ 
ing  up  over  80%  of  the  questions  in 
“The  Good  Doctor,”  although  he 


Lewis  Grossberger 

solicits  real  reader  queries  at  the  end 
of  each  column  with  lines  like,  “Tired 
of  being  pushed  around  by  mean  bul¬ 
lies  who  are  bigger  and  stronger  than 
you?  Well,  send  your  sports  ques¬ 
tions  to  The  Good  Doctor,  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  push  you  around, 
too.” 

Wherever  the  questions  come 
from,  the  answers  parody  the  partici¬ 
pants,  politics,  and  problems  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  existing  sport — and  a  few 
imaginary  ones  like  zorkbaill,  which 
is  played  on  Jupiter.  But  Grossberger 
focuses  on  baseball  the  most. 

“I  have  no  idea  why,  but  funnier 
things  happen  in  baseball,”  said 
Grossberger,  citing  as  examples 
1983’s  pine-tar  controversy  and  sea¬ 
gull  incident  (when  New  York  Yank¬ 
ee  Dave  Winfield  accidentally  killed  a 
bird  with  a  thrown  ball  and  was  sub- 
sequently  arrested  by  Toronto 
authorities).  And  “The  Good  Doc¬ 
tor”  said  that  people  like  Atlanta 
Braves  owner  Ted  Turner,  Yankees 
owner  George  Steinbrenner,  and 


former  Yankee  manager  Billy  Martin 
are  consistently  good  subjects  for  sat¬ 
ire. 

Grossberger,  speaking  during  an 
E&P  interview  near  his  New  York 
City  apartment,  earnestly  requested 
of  professional  basketball  and  hockey 
that  they  “try  to  be  funnier.” 

Football-related  humor  appears 
frequently  in  “The  Good  Doctor.”  In 
a  column  last  month,  for  instance, 
Grossberger  suggested  that  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  Fantasy  Island  feature  the 
hapless  Houston  Oilers  getting  Super 
Bowl  rings.  In  this  tv  listing  spoof 
(Grossberger  occasionally  gets  away 
from  the  Q&A  format),  the  columnist 
also  cited  a  show  called  Pitching  Tips 
With  Julia  Child,  during  which  “Julia 
puts  some  mustard  on  the  ball.” 

Grossberger,  who  delights  in 
puncturing  sports  cliches,  said  he 
waited  six  months  to  find  a  context  for 
a  “mustard  on  the  ball”  joke. 

It  was  also  about  a  half-year  ago 
that  United  Feature  Syndicate  began 
distributing  “The  Good  Doctor,” 
which  had  appeared  in  every  issue  of 
Inside  Sports  until  the  magazine 
folded.  Inside  Sports  editor  John 
Walsh  came  up  with  the  idea  for  “The 
Good  Doctor”  when  the  magazine 
began,  and  asked  Grossberger  to 
write  the  column. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  the  fea¬ 
ture’s  title?  Grossberger  likes  to  joke 
that  he  decided  to  get  into  the  “medi-  I 
cal  field”  after  suffering  severe 
trauma  and  health  problems  because 
of  the  Dodgers’  abandonment  of 
Brooklyn — where  the  columnist 
spent  his  early  years — for  Los 
Angeles. 

But  the  real  reason  is  that  “The 
Good  Doctor”  title  gives  the  writer  a 
certain  tongue-in-cheek  authority 
when  answering  questions. 

‘‘It  sounds  like  someone  who 
knows  what  they’re  talking  about,” 
said  Grossberger.  “(In  fact),  I  have  no 
idea  what  I’m  talking  about!” 
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Some  major  papers  would  not  take 
that  remark  literally.  Subscribers  to 
“The  Good  Doctor”  include  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Austin  Amer¬ 
ican  Statesman,  Sacramento  Union, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 
Newsday. 

Grossberger  came  to  Newsday  as  a 
full-time  staffer  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1960s  after  covering  sports  and  gener¬ 
al  news  for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Sun  Bulletin  and  serving  as  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
After  over  four  years  at  Newsday,  he 
then  moved  to  the  New  York  Post  as  a 
reporter. 

“I  could  do  the  hard  stuff,  but  al¬ 
ways  gravitated  towards  feature  writ¬ 
ing,”  said  the  Syracuse  University 
graduate.  “And  a  lot  of  the  stories  I 


would  write  came  out  funny.  I  tended 
to  see  the  humor  in  things.” 

Grossberger  left  the  Post  nine  years 
ago  to  pursue  a  free-lance  career.  He 
has  written  for  the  Washington  Post, 
New  York  Times,  New  York  News, 
Village  Voice,  Rolling  Stone  and  TV 
Guide,  among  other  publications,  and 
has  contributed  to  parodies  like  Off 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Playbore 
(E&P,  December  10).  He  is  also  the 
coauthor  of  The  Non-Runners  Book, 
which  offers  advice  on  the  proper  diet 
and  training  necessary  to  successfully 
not  run. 

Many  of  Grossberger’ s  free-lance 
articles  are  on  topics  having  nothing 
to  do  with  sports,  with  one  of  his 
specialties  profiling  show  biz  people. 

“I  tend  to  get  bored  when  I  have  to 
write  only  one  kind  of  thing,”  he  said. 


“1  try  to  do  a  lot  of  subjects  and 
styles.  But  I  think  pure  humor  writing 
is  the  most  fun.” 

Grossberger  noted  that  modern- 
day  sports  gives  him  the  opportunity 
to  comment  about  many  subjects, 
such  as  corporate  sponsorship  (he 
expects  to  see  the  “official  cocaine  of 
the  Olympics”),  nuclear  war  (base¬ 
ball  teams  playing  in  domed  stadiums 
will  be  a  little  safer  from  fallout  after 
the  bomb  hits),  and  sex  (boxers  won¬ 
der  about  whether  to  refrain  from  sex 
before  matches,  but  what  about 
athletes  having  sex  during  games?). 
And  then  there  is  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  women  entering  sports. 

“A  few  years  ago,  I  could  only 
make  fun  of  men,”  observed 
Grossberger.  “Now  I  can  make  fun  of 
all  humanity!” 


Jack  Anderson  responds  to  paper  that  dropped  him 

Feels  S.D.  Tribune  move  based  on  ‘misunderstanding’  of  facts 


Jack  Anderson  has  sent  a  letter  to 
the  San  Diego  Tribune  stating  that  the 
paper's  decision  to  drop  his  column 
was  “based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts.” 

The  Tribune  dropped  Anderson 
because  of  columns  he  wrote  last 
spring  reporting  that  nine  present  or 
former  members  of  Congress  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  violating  federal  drug  sta¬ 
tutes  (E&P,  December  3). 

Anderson  wrote  in  his  letter,  “The 
Tribune  was  upset  because  I  reported 
that  former  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
now  one  of  its  local  columnists,  ‘stood 
accused’  of  violating  federal  narcotics 
laws.  A  Tribune  editorial  called  this 
irresponsible  journalism. 

“There  isn’t  a  newspaper  in  the 
country,  including  the  Tribune,  that 
doesn’t  report  allegations.  Indeed, 
the  Tribune  editorial  made  allegations 
against  me  .  .  .  .” 


The  United  Feature  Syndicate- 
distributed  investigative  reporter 
noted  in  the  letter  that  his  spring  col¬ 
umns  had  emphasized  that  all  nine 
had  denied  guilt  and  were  “innocent 
until  a  jury  convicts  them.”  And  he 
added  that  he  had  reported  back  at  the 
time  that  Van  Deerlin  was  one  of  the 
accused  who  had  “made  convincing 
statements  of  their  innocence.” 

“The  Tribune  wants  me  to  say  that 
Van  Deerlin  never  ‘stood  accused’  of 
the  narcotics  violation,”  stated 
Anderson.  “But  he  was  accused.  He 
was  accused  by  Detective  Michael 
Hubbard  in  sworn  statements  before 
the  House  Ethics  Committee  on 
November  30,  1982.  Van  Deerlin  was 
accused  again  by  Hubbard  in  sworn 
testimony  before  a  federal  grand  jury 
on  January  12,  1983.  All  of  this  is  re¬ 
ported  in  my  May  II  column.” 


The  columnist  also  labeled  as  “flag¬ 
rantly  false”  the  Tribune  editorial’s 
claim  that  he  had  refused  to  testify 
before  the  House  Ethics  Committee 
on  the  matter.  “I  repeatedly  offered 
to  testify  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  committee  refused  to 
call  me,”  wrote  Anderson  in  the  let¬ 
ter. 

Anderson  concluded  his  letter  by 
noting  that  all  his  columns  are  careful¬ 
ly  researched,  that  no  item  is  ever 
published  based  on  only  one  source, 
and  that  his  work  is  read  by  five  peo¬ 
ple  who  check  for  misstatements  and 
by  a  veteran  libel  attorney  “who  chal¬ 
lenges  every  questionable  fact.” 

”1  stand  on  my  record  as  an 
investigative  reporter,”  wrote 
Anderson.  “It’s  a  record  1  am  ready 
to  put  against  that  of  any  investigative 
reporter  in  the  land.” 


CPA’s  McNaught-distributed  tax  advice  column  sports  new  look 


George  Watson  Smith  Ill’s  tax 
advice  column  distributed  by  the 
McNaught  Syndicate  is  sporting  a  re¬ 
vamped  look  for  1984. 

In  keeping  with  its  new  question- 
and-answer  format,  it  is  now  called 
“Ask  Your  CPA”  rather  than  “Easy 
Tax  Tips.”  The  five-times-a-week 
column  will  not  end  on  April  15  as  it 
has  in  the  past;  it  will  switch  to  three- 
times-a-week  after  that  date. 

“Ask  Your  CPA”  is  in  a  “cuttable 


and  restackable”  format.  Every 
income  tax  deduction  is  explained  in  a 
paragraph  that  stands  by  itself,  so  that 
papers  can  use  as  few  or  as  many  as 
they  want. 

Smith — who  writes  “Ask  Your 
CPA”  in  an  informal  style — started 
the  column  in  1977  on  a  self- 
syndicating  basis  before  going  on  to 
the  Tribune  Company  Syndicate  and 
then  McNaught.  His  past  and  present 
subscribers  include  the  Houston 


Chronicle,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Detroit  News,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  New  York  News. 

The  columnist  is  a  second- 
generation  CPA  based  at  George  W. 
Smith  &  Company,  P.C..  Southfield, 
Mich.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 
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wo  former  NNI  editors  start  news-feature  syndicate 


Two  former  editors  at  Network  News  Inc.  (NNI),  which 
recently  ended  operations,  have  started  a  news-feature 
syndicate  that  is  initially  offering  five  stories  a  week. 

Words  by  Wire — owned  by  former  NNI  wire  editor 
Laura  Bernstein  and  senior  features  editor  Francis  B. 
Coombs.  Jr. — offers  the  work  of  Harper's  magazine  editor 
Lewis  FI.  Lapham.  science  and  health  specialist  Daniel  S. 
Greenberg,  investigative  reporter  William  Tucker,  and 
about  IbO  other  writers.  Also  available  are  pre-publication 
articles  from  The  Wilson  Quarterly  and  Inquiry  magazines. 

Among  the  new  syndicate's  clients  are  the  Chieafto 
Tribune,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Words  by  Wire  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  53174. 
Washington.  D.C.  2(KK)9. 

Donald  Regan  starting  column 

U.3.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  will  begin 
writing  a  column  in  January  that  will  be  offered  to  smaller 
newspapers,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Regan  was  an  English  major  when  he  attended  Harvard 
University. 

A  Treasury  spokesperson  told  F&P  that  the  column — 
which  will  cover  topics  such  as  federal  government  spend¬ 
ing  and  budget  cuts — will  be  distributed  by  the  Reagan 
cabinet  member's  department  rather  than  a  syndicate. 

Charlie  Brown’s  prototype  dies 

Charlie  Francis  Brown,  who  reportedly  served  as  a 
prototype  for  Charles  Schulz's  famous  “Peanuts"  char¬ 


acter,  died  this  month  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  57. 

Brown  was  a  fellow  art  student  in  Minneapolis  when 
Schulz  was  developing  his  comic  strip,  which  was  even¬ 
tually  signed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Like  the  car¬ 
toon  character,  the  real-life  Charlie  Brown  had  his  frustra¬ 
tions  with  athletics  and  unrequited  love  but  remained 
cheerful  in  the  face  of  adversity,  according  to  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  News  Service  article. 


AP  to  distribute  Feature’s  work 

Feature  Associates  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  Associated  Press  to  distribute  its  material 
in  the  continental  U  .S.  The  syndicate  will  maintain  its  own 
clients  independent  of  AP. 

Cartoonist  DeOre  is  with  SPSS 

Bill  DeOre,  the  Dallas  Morniuft  News  cartoonist  who 
recently  won  first  prize  in  the  John  Fischetti  Annual  Edito¬ 
rial  Competition  (E&P,  December  10),  has  his  work  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Special  Features/Syndication  Sales. 

Stamp  writer  now  an  editor  too 

Self-syndicated  “Stamping  Grounds"  columnist  Joseph 
Zollman  of  Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  German  Postal  Specialist — the  monthly  publication  of 
the  German  Philatelic  Society. 


Who  are  these  five  characters?  Above 
are  Kermit  and  Miss  Piggy  in  Grant 
Wood's  'American  Gothique,'  one  of  the 
painting  takeoffs  in  'Miss  Piggy's  1 984  Art 
Masterpiece  Calendar'  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  An  exhibit  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  calendar  is  being  held  in  New  York  City's  Berry-Hill  Galleries  through  December  31 .  Muppets  characters  star  in  a  comic 
strip  distributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate.  (Copyright  Henson  Associates,  Inc.,  1983.)  On  the  right  are  sculptured  dolls  of 'Cathy' 
comic  characters  that  were  created  by  three  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Junior  High  School  students  using  chicken  wire,  gauze,  plaster  of 
paris,  polyfill,  and  paint.  The  three-dimensional  figures  from  Cathy  Guisewite's  Universal  Press  Syndicate-distributed  strip  include 
Irving  (constructed  by  Lisa  Locey),  Cathy  (by  Jenny  Joyce)  and  Mom  (by  Patty  Yoder). 
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Retail  ads  rise 
during  first  6  mos. 

Retail  newspaper  advertising 
expenditures  for  tires,  auto  supply 
stores  and  service  stations  reached 
$182.7  million  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1 983 ,  a  23 .6%  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  1982,  according  to 
Val  Corradi,  voce  president,  auto¬ 
motive  marketing,  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Total  retail  advertising 
expenditures  for  the  period  were  $5.4 
billion,  up  11.9%  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1982. 

The  Bureau’s  estimates  are  based 
on  linage  data  from  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  press  associations,  newspaper 
companies  and  individual  newspap¬ 
ers,  and  on  rate  information  from 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service. 

L.A.  Times  gears 
up  for  Olympics 

The  1984  Olympics  may  still  be 
several  months  away,  but  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  is  already  giving  the 
event  extensive  coverage — and  not 
just  from  a  sports  angle. 

One  Times  reporter,  Kenneth 
Reich,  has  been  assigned  to  cover  the 
news  aspects  of  the  Olympics  full¬ 
time.  And  the  paper’s  different 
departments  are  doing  stories  from 
various  angles. 

The  business  section,  for  instance, 
is  running  articles  about  the  way  the 
Olympics  are  being  financed,  corpor¬ 
ate  sponsorship  of  the  games,  the 
event’s  impact  on  the  Los  Angeles 
economy,  ad  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  being  created.  Over 
on  the  metro  desk,  the  effects  of  the 
Olympics  on  transportation,  hotels, 
security  and  smog  are  being 
addressed. 

“Home”  magazine  is  running  a  to¬ 
tal  of  12  themed  sections  on  the 
games,  with  two  additional  issues 
devoted  entirely  to  the  Olympics. 

The  Times  sports  staff  has  been 
covering  preliminary  national  and 
international  competitions  leading  up 
to  the  games,  with  reporters  each 
assigned  to  a  different  sport  so  that 
they  gain  expertise  in  the  specific 
area. 

When  the  two-week  event  actually 
begins  next  year,  the  Times  will  have 
a  special  daily  “Olympics  ’84”  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  games.  It  will 
include  the  day’s  schedule,  the  results 
of  the  day  before,  analyses  of  the 


competition,  interviews  with 
athletes,  etc. 

The  metro  staff  will  have  one  and 
the  sports  department  two  separate 
Olympics  desks. 

A  total  of  24  photographers  from 
the  L.A.  daily  and  other  Times  Mirror 
papers  are  expected  to  take  a  total  of 
1 ,700  rolls  of  color  and  1 ,700  rolls  of 
black-and-white  film.  Non-Times 
Mirror  papers  will  be  offered  the 
photos  on  a  fee  basis. 

Judge  reverses  his 
court  access  ruling 

A  Georgia  judge  overruled  himself 
and  allowed  two  journalists  he  barred 
from  the  courtroom  to  re-enter  the 
proceedings  after  one  of  them  con¬ 
vinced  the  judge  his  order  was  illegal 
under  state  law. 

Jack  Williams  III,  city  editor  of 
Way  cross  Journal-Herald,  and  Terry 
Dickson,  staff  writer  for  Florida 
Times  Union,  were  covering  a  hearing 
on  a  motion  to  suppress  wiretap  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  cocaine  trafficking  trial 
when  Ware  Superior  Court  Judge 
Clarence  Blount  granted  a  defense 
request  that  journalists  be  banned 
from  the  proceedings. 

Williams  and  Dickson  protested  the 
order,  saying  it  violated  press  free¬ 
dom  under  the  First  Amendment  and 
recent  decision  by  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court. 

The  journalists  were  made  to  leave 
the  courtroom,  and  Williams  returned 
to  the  Journal-Herald  where  he  con¬ 
tacted  Ed  Sells  Jr.,  attorney  for  the 
Georgia  Press  Association. 

Sells  told  Williams  that  Blount’s 
order  was  in  conflict  with  a  June, 
1982,  decision  by  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  which  said  a  judge 
can’t  bar  journalists  from  pre-trial 
hearings  in  criminal  cases  without 
giving  24  hours  notice  in  writing.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  the  trial  court 
must  also  hold  a  special  hearing 
before  barring  the  press  from  pre-trial 
proceedings. 

After  speaking  with  Sells,  Williams 
then  contacted  the  Journal-Herald’s 
attorney  in  Waycross,  Edmund  Ped- 
rick,  who  researched  the  ruling  to 
make  sure  ifhad  not  been  reversed. 

Pedrick  then  accompanied  Wil¬ 
liams  back  to  Judge  Blount’s  court 
and  cited  it  to  the  judge  in  asking  him 
to  overturn  his  order  barring  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  hearing. 

Judge  Blount  agreed  with  Pedrick 
and  reversed  himself,  allowing  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Dickson  to  re-enter  the 
courtroom  to  cover  the  proceedings. 


Joint  effort 
in  Kansas  City 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Carrier  Cares,  Inc.,  and 
KCTV  5  have  undertaken  a  campaign 
to  help  needy  Kansas  Citians  survive 
the  winter.  The  joint  effort,  the  “Proj¬ 
ect  Warmth/Heat  for  Life”  campaign, 
represents  the  merging  of  two  fund¬ 
raising  campaigns  from  1982. 

Last  year.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
and  The  Kansas  City  Star  Carrier 
Cares,  Inc.,  mobilized  forces  to 
establish  “Project  Warmth,”  collect¬ 
ing  donations  of  money,  blankets, 
clothing  and  canned  goods  to  distri¬ 
bute  to  the  needy. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  dona¬ 
tions,  which  were  distributed  by  The 
Salvation  Army,  totalled  about 
$125,000  plus  six  tons  of  clothing, 
eight-and-a-half  tons  of  food  and  1200 
blankets.  Last  year’s  KCTV  5  “Heat 
for  Life”  telethon  also  was  a  resound¬ 
ing  success,  raising  $411,000  to  heat 
homes  in  a  five-county  area. 

This  year.  The  Star  and  KCTV  5 
have  joined  forces  to  sponsor  the 
“Project  Warmth/Heat  for  Life” 
campaign.  Project  Warmth/Heat  for 
Life  drop  sites  manned  by  Star  em¬ 
ployees  and  carriers  will  be 
established  at  major  shopping  centers 
throughout  the  city.  Members  of  pro¬ 
fessional  Sports  teams,  as  well  as 
reporters  from  The  Star/Times  and 
KCTV  5  will  be  at  the  various  drop 
sites  during  the  campaign. 

On  Nov.  8,  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs, 
KLSI-FM  and  Bennigan’s 
restaurants  helped  kick  off  Project 
Warmth/Heat  for  Life  with  “Celeb¬ 
rity  Waiters  Night.”  Members  of  the 
Chiefs  served  dinner  and  drinks  at  the 
Bennigan’s  restaurants  from  6  p.m.  to 
1 1  p.m.  All  proceeds  went  to  Project 
Warmth/Heat  for  Life  and  a 
weatherization  program. 

Forrest  Boaz 
joins  Landon 

Forrest  Boaz  has  been  named  to  the 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  National 
Sales  staff  in  Dallas,  according  to 
Robert  L.  Leyburn,  executive  vice 
president/National  Sales. 

Boaz  has  held  sales  management 
positions  with  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Newspapers,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  The  Austin  Group,  as  well  as 
Branham/Newspapers  Sales  and  The 
Papert  Company. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ENTERTAINMENT  '■  MONEY 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re-|"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with  weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav- 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International  i  ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  PalmjS  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

Beach  FL  33402.  ’ _ 

-  MOVIE  REVIEWS 

GENERAL  - 

- ; - -  MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 

A  UNIQUE  new  advice  column  dealing  Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 

with  questions  from  parents  and  teenag- '  ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 

ers  on  dealing  with  each  other.  This  col- ,  Our  9th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 

umn  is  written  by  a  team  of  parents  and  !  Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 

two  teenagers  with  very  unusual  quali-  (914)  692-4572. 

fications  to  advise  others.  For 

information  contact  Dealing  with  0^*1 

Parents  &  Teens,  946  South  Concourse,  REAL  ESTATE _ 

Aberdeen  NJ  07735;  (201)  583-1659.  um  icr  r'm  1  c  u  *  d  * 
_  HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 

DAILY  color  comic  strips.  Dickson-  Herald,  90  others.  4  national  awards; 
Bennett,  1324  North  3rd  St,  St  Joseph  :  one  said  concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
MO  64501;  (816)  279-9315.  i  estate  knowledge  solid  wrihng 

_ skills.  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  weekly  18447  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
columnist  seeking  new  outlets  and  syn-  271-6230. 
dicate  agency.  Humorous/serious  col¬ 
umns  telling  the  truth  about  senior 
citizenry.  Don't  feel  sorry  for  us-we  oldst¬ 
ers  are  the  smartest,  wealthiest,  happi¬ 
est  and  healthiest  cf  all  age  groups.  The 
young  love  my  column  so  much  that  they 
hurry  to  get  older.  I  dare  you  to  try  my 
column  for  3  months-money  back 
guarantee.  Rates-what  you  can  afford- 
you  set  it-l  don’t  need  the  money-l'm  a 
senior  citizen.  Samples  on  request. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  5404  Gentry  Av, 

North  Hollywood  CA  91607;  (213)  985- 
8548, 


COMPLETE  RELIGIOUS  news  service, 
optional  columns  and  cartoon.  Rates 
and  samples.  Publishers'  News  Service, 
1215  E.  Missouri,  Suite  C,  Phoenix  AZ 
85014;  (602)  246-9600. 


FARM  TAXES,  acclaimed  nine-year-old 
weekly  feature  by  Mark  E,  Battersby. 
Rates  and  tearsheets  available  from: 
Cricket,  Box  527,  Ardmore  PA  19003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

Qil  1  K/IATTUC\A/  PrtfUIDAMV 

DILL  MMlIntW  LUiVIrMlNY  COnOUCtS 

professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 
$750,000.  Some  low  down  payment, 
owner  financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 

Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin  TX  78703;  (512) 
476-3950. 

tion,  of  course. 

Above  Average 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  Itants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

To  Purchase  or  Sell  a  Newspaper 

JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  ‘Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(3(39)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 

Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 

3061  Cranston  Dr,  Dublin  OH  43017 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Monte'  lir  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Skoglund  Features. 
1600  Oceanside  Dr,  Ste  400,  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SHOPPER,  Chicago  vicinity,  established 
3  years,  grossing  over  $20C,000.  poten¬ 
tial  for  double  and  triple.  Need  number  2 
person/partner  with  working  knowledge 
of  all  operations  including  selling.  Only 
qualified  persons  please.  Will  consider 
merge  with  right  company.  Box  6733, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


_ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensiblefees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


I  HAVE  BUYERS 

for  established  profitable  Mid-Atlantic 
newspapers  200  thousand  gross  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Edwin  0  Meyer,  Broker,  7200  Her¬ 
mitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228;  (804) 
266-1522. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


PROVEN  DESIGN,  advice,  for  better 
news  packaging,  layout,  photo  use  and 
graphics.  For  information:  David  Owens 
Design,  PO  Box  68311,  Portland  OR 
97268. 


We  wish  you  a 
Joyous  Holiday  Season 
and  a 

Prosperous  New  Year. 

X 

tf  ■'  Susan  M.  Mitchell 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 

and  1^ 

Karen  S.  Rock 
Classified  Assistant 

The  E&P  Classified  Ad  Department  would  like  to 
extend  their  thanks  for  your  continued  support. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  in  beach  city  near  Los  Angeles. 
Ideal  for  couple  with  advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Box  36036,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90036. 


ESTABLISHED  prize-winning  county- 
seat  newspaper  in  Missouri.  Good  terms. 
In  100,000  class.  Excellent  for  hus¬ 
band-wife  team.  Box  6731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OREGON  COAST— Established,  com¬ 
petitive,  3200-paid  weekly  ready  tor 
growth;  needs  sales  help.  Small  printing 
business  and  building  included.  Great 
terms,  reasonable  price,  buyer  back¬ 
ground  important. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE— Agriculture 
oriented  7000-weekly,  well  conceived, 
established.  Buy  before  ag  field  gets  hot 
again.  Owners  will  talk  terms  on 
$85,000  price,  or  consider  absentee 
investor. 

Bill  Sheldon 
Broker 

624  E.  Douglas 
Wichita,  Kansas  67202 
(316)  263-1286 

Two  central  North  Carolina  weeklies.  9 
miles  apart.  Shopping  center  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  town  and  one  under  con¬ 
struction  in  second  town.  Grossing 
$300,000.  Terms  available.  Box  6715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  high  quality  suburban 
weekly  near  top  market.  Volume  tripled, 
new  shopping  centers  built  and  building. 
$200,000  down,  owner  will  carry  bal¬ 
ance  of  $750,000  10  years  at  10%.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc,  1801  Exposition,  Austin  TX  78703; 
(512)  476-3950. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  high  desert  area,  published  12 
years,  $150,000  gross  terms?  Contact 
John  Whitworth;  (619)  247-3550. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DAILY:  9000  +  circulation  in  non-metro 
area,  sought  by  financially  sound  news¬ 
paper  owner.  Box  6333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WE  WANT  to  purchase  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  or  tv  magazine  in  Ohio , 
Indiana,  or  Southern  Michigan.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  6265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THE  BIG  BEAN— Young,  growing, 
established,  tabloid  shopper  serving 
affluent  bedrooms  of  Boston  ready  for 
absorption-$350,000.  Owner  finance. 
Box  73,  Hardwick  MA  01037. 


Weekly  SHOPPER  and  web  offset  com¬ 
mercial  printing  company  in  fast  growing 
Zone  4  city.  Gross  over  500M.  Owner 
ready  to  retire.  Box  6718,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 

FREE  COFFEE! 

and  get-acquainted  consultation,  to 
publishers  visiting  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 
Or,  if  you  can’t  get  away  Vz  hour  free 
telephone  consultation.  (813)  733- 
1678.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr., 
Dunedin  FL  33528. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  —$3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  AdC  $3.25  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publishor 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Pun  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  ciassification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av.  New  York.  NY  10022. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
sun/ive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


CONSULTANTS 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  Shoppers  Guides,  over 
10  years  hands  on  experience  as  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  in  all 
departments.  Fee  plus  expenses  for  pre¬ 
liminary  survey.  A.  Bellefond,  220US  1, 
Lake  Park  FL  33403;  (305)  848-2805. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE'PE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES  I 


BOOKKEEPING 


BURROUGH’S  L-5000  for  Accounts 
Receivable,  Payroll,  Aging,  Mailing,  etc. 
(with  supplies  &  programs).  Only 
$1895;  (609)  965-4391. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 
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ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


AD/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising 
scheduling,  billing  and  reporting  for 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Third  generation 
software;  runs  on  most  microcomputers. 
Software  available  alone  or  with  com¬ 
plete  installed  system.  Free  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems, 
Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500, 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 
Designed  by  a  publisher  for  ease  of 
operation  by  non-computer  users.  Prints 
Journals,  Bills,  Aging  and  many  unique 
Sales  Reports.  Single  or  Multi-Zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  to  run  on  Tandy/Radio- 
Shack  computers.  Call  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  Fifth  Street,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuck; 
(715)  526-6547. 


C1RCULATI0N-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box 68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AM ICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  NEEDED— non  profit 
association  and  museum  needs  donation 
of  small  computer  system.  Tax 
deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Hendrix  6400  electronic 
front-end  system  with  eight  (8)  Edit  III 
terminals,  2300  "Wire  Wizard,”  tele¬ 
type  controller  unit.  System,  currently 
driving  Photon  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment,  has  two  (2)  RKO  5  disc  drive  with 
5  megabytes  of  storage;  and  is  driven  by 
two  Digital  1135  computers.  Always 
under  full  maintenance  contract.  Cur¬ 
rently  in  operation-a  powerful  system  for 
editing,  markup  and  data  input.  First 
$25,0(30  takes  the  system-contact  Marc 
Anthony,  Publisher,  Star-Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  Scottsbiuff  NB  69361; 
(308)  632-0670. 


COMPUTER  TERMINALS 


3  MYCRO-TEK  8096  terminals,  8050 
drives,  PET/IEEE  cables,  64  K  boards 
and  external  I/O  connectors.  Call  (214) 
475-1131. 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE 

Must  Clear  Building-Complete  weekly 
newspaper  and  print  shop  equipment 
and  supplies  from  ad  builders  to  type¬ 
setting  to  four  unit  Color  King  web  press 
and  roll  storage  system.  Most  equipment 
bought  new  in  1978,  very  few  operating 
hours.  Wang  typesetting,  Pos  1  Camera, 
Brown  Roll  Film  Camera,  Brown  Plate 
Maker,  PMT  and  Ektomatic  Processors, 
Carleson  Plate  Punch,  Auto  dryer.  Acme 
Stitcher,  32”  Hydraulic  Paper  Cutter, 
Multilith  2550,  and  28”  offset  presses, 
etc.  North  Carolina;  (704)  397-5517. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH,  Class  5000  with 
strip  lister.  Graphotype,  Class  6400. 
Four  28  drawer  stencil  cabinets:  Two  on 
wheels;  all  with  drawers. 

Excellent  condition.  Well-maintained 
under  Addressograph  Company  mainte¬ 
nance  agreement. 

Call  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS 
(813)  262-3161 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


FOR  SALE: 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  Counter 
Stacker  with  star-wheel  counter.  Runs 
good-available  immediately-excellent 
for  spare  parts-$500.  Marc  W.  Anthony- 
Star-Herald  Publishing  Company,  Scott¬ 
sbiuff  NB  69361;  (308)  632-(3670. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)357-0196. 


KANSA  INSERTER  with  6  stations,  full 
warranty,  installation  and  training  also 
provided.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  Inc;  (617)  481-8562. 


MULLER  227  Inserter  with  5  stations  in 
excellent  condition  and  available 
immediately  with  full  warranty. 
Installation  and  training  also  provided. 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc;  (617)  481-8562. 


STA-HI  251  and  257  Stackers,  by-pass 
gates  and  spare  parts. 

Jampol  Bottom  wraps. 

Rolltop  and  Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes  and 
spare  parts. 

Flexitrol  Electrical  control  Press  Boards 
and  spare  parts. 

Anthony  Chiodo;  (212)  949-3437. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips.  Parts  Kits,  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858, 


CompuWriter 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER 
system! 

microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  plus  a  busi¬ 
ness  computer.  Total  control, 
total  versatility.  You  won't  want 
less.  You  don't  need  to  spend 
more.  Your  CompuWriter  is  not 
obsolete...  only  the  way  you've 
been  using  it  is. 

Let  us  change  all  that. 

Cybertext  Corporation 
Box  860  Areata,  CA  95521 
707-822-7079 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  7200  SERIAL  NUMBER  12397. 
$1500.  Call  Jack  Brink;  (609)  924- 
3244. 


FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  Universal 
Videosetter  complete  with  8  grids, 
reverse  leading,  reverse  type,  2  spare 
parts  kit,  digital  and  analog,  machine  in 
operation  2V2  years,  $15,000.  Contact 
Jeff  Asbach;  (218)  741-5544. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
“Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 

Goss  Urbanite  6-1000  series  units  for 

add-on 

Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vi  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 
Goss  (Community  12  units  with  SC  fold¬ 
ers 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 

Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 

Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives 

KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

2  l06  Count-O-Veyors 

Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTElJ:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
==  '  (312)459-9700  Telex  206766 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  METRO.  22",  6  units,  1982 
Metro,  22%",  4  units,  1972 
Urbanite,  6  units,  3-color  unit 
Urbanite,  5  units  and  4  units 
Urbanite  add  on  units,  3-color  unit 
Urbanite  folders,  upper  formers 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  1975-80 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1980 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1976 
SC  Community,  5  units,  1968-69 
SC  folders,  3  in  stock 
Harris  1650,  6  units  and  4  units 
845,  7  units  and  4  units 
V25,  8  units  and  4  units 
V15A,  4  units,  1975 
Solna-King  Newsking,  5  units,  1976 
Colorking,  5  units,  1978 
Colorking,  4  units,  1980 
Auto  Splicers:  Cary,  Goss,  MEG 
Counterstackers:  Baldwin,  Muller 
Custom  Bilt  3  knife  trimmers,  2 
ONE  Corporation 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta  GA  30341 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS  METROLINER 
22"  cut-off,  6  units,  2  half  color  decks, 
2:1  twin  delivery,  6  Goss  automatic 
RTF’s. 

BELL-CAMP  INC. 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit, 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conveyor 
and  C/Stacker. 

Goss  Suburban,  4  units,  1000  series. 
Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21  y2",  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  22%”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I.  add  on  22 Va. 

Newsking,  3  units,  KJ  4. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


3  unit  Goss  Community  folder,  manufac 
tured  1968 

9  unit/3  folder  (1-SC)  Community.  Now 
in  operation,  manufactured  1965- 
1974. 

2  unit  900  series  Suburban 
2  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  fully  reconditioned 

6  unit  Urbanite  (1  tri-color),  Vz  and 

Vi  page  folder  with  upper  former 

SU/Suburban  Folder 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  1975/76 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

6unit/2  KJ6folder,  manufactured  1974 

8  unit  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder, 

manufactured  1971 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 

KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 

News  King  add-on  units 

Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACIHINERY 
CORP 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  halt  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
2(3-6766. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  additions,  or 
as  a  package  with  double  2:1 
folder.  22%”  cutoff,  either  55" 
or  56”  web  width  (at  your 
option).  Each  unit  is  complete 
with  pump  and  rail  inking  sys¬ 
tem,  substructure,  RTP  and 
unit  drive.. .arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Available 
after  January  1 , 1 984.  Contact: 
Ken  Kniceley,  Production 
Director,  Charieston  WV 
Newspapers;  (304)  348-5118. 


TWO  GOSS  Community  Grease  Folders, 
V2  and  Vi  fold.  S/N  C-333  in  excellent 
condition,  used  at  small  weekly  until  6  i 
1  /  83,  $7000.  S/N C-319ingood con¬ 
dition,  (no  conveyor  bet),  $5000.  Sell 
both  for  $10,00(3.  Contact:  Jim  McDa¬ 
niels;  (3(37)  532-2184,  Torrington  WY 

82240. _ 

6  UNIT  URBANITE 

Now  in  operation,  released  early  1985 

V2  and  Vi  page  Urbanite  folder 

5  mono  units 

1  tri-color  unit 

1  roll  stand 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  newspaper  press,  22%"  cutoff, 
72  inch  web  width,  5  printing  units,  2 
folders,  5  RTF's.  Optional  oven  and 
chills  for  coated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily 
newspaper  with  high  pagination.  Priced 
reasonably.  Box  6263,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

HARRIS  V15,  V22,  AND  V25  USERS 
Spiral  brush  dampener  retro-fit  kits. 
Simple  installation  that  reduces  waste, 
increases  production,  improves  quality 
and  updates  press.  Contact  Intercorp, 
Box  4(32,  Mystic  CT  06355;  (203)  535- 
2425. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1983 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
RECONDITIONED  AND  GUARANTEED 
5-74  with  SC  folder 

3- '74  units,  Vz-'/i  web  folder 
l-’77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- '71  VI 5A-JF  folder  4-74 

5- 74  Newsking,  Kj6  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMARO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  URBANITE  6  unit  with  upper 
former,  60  HP  &  75  HP  drive,  22.77 
inch  cut-off,  roll  stands.  Call  Stephen 
Morrison  at  DEV  Industries;  (312)  860- 
5530. 


GOSS  SSC  COMMUNITY.  21  Vz” 

2  4-high  stacks  of  units,  2  standard 
units,  2  SSC  folders,  2  ribbon  decks,  4 
enkel  splicers.  New  1981.  Available 
March/April. 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


TWO  HARRIS  1420  terminals  &  1250 
Microstor,  used.  Prefer  to  barter.  (216) 
946-0700.  Ask  for  Paul. 


WE  NEED  a  new  press.  Could  it  be  yours? 
We  are  looking  for  a  6-unit,  single-width, 
offset  press  with  folder  and  balloon  form- ' 
er  from  another  newspaper.  We  want  a 
press  that  has  been  well  maintained  and 
in  good  condition.  Between  what  we  can 
afford  to  pay  and  what  we  want,  we 
expect  your  press  to  be  about  10  years 
old.  We  will  meet  the  right  price  for  the 
right  press.  Bob  Palmer;  (214)  572- 
3607.  (Please,  no  brokers  or  3  shift 
commercial  shops). 


WANTED 

Harris  1 500  A 
or  1520  Terminals 
SHEBOYGAN  PRESS 
632  Center  Avenue 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
Call  (414)  457-7711 
Zach  Hesler 

Composing  Room  Foreman 


•IDAB  440  counter  stacker 
•Muller  227  Inserter 
•Signode  MLN2  tying  machine 
Reply  tO:  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA 
01772;  (617)  481-8562. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS.  1290  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


I  HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  has 
an  opening  in  Journalism/Public  Rela¬ 
tions  faculty.  (1)  Tenure-track  assistant 
'  professor,  beginning  August  27,  1984. 

I  Salary  is  competitive  depending  upon 
'  qualifications  and  experience.  Con¬ 
tingent  upon  funding.  (2)  PhD  or  ABD 
with  demonstrated  evidence  of  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  in  journalism.  Signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  areas  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  print  journalism  and  university 
teaching  desired.  (3)  To  teach  beginning 
and  advanced  courses  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  plus  any  combination  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  advertising 
and  news-editorial.  (4)  Deadline- 
February  15,  1984.  Applications  may 
continue  to  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled.  All  applicants  are  to 
include  letter  of  application,  vitae  and 
transcripts.  Three  letters  of 
recommendation  should  be  directly  sent 
to  the  address  below.  Apply  tO:  Dr.  Beth 
Stiffler,  Chair,  Department  of  English 
and  Journalism.  Western  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Macomb  IL  61455.  (309)  298- 
1030  and  298-1103.  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  employer.  Ap¬ 
plications  from  women,  minority  and 
handicapped  persons  are  especially 
invited. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  track 
news-editorial  position  beginning  Fali, 
1984.  PhD  with  strong  professional 
experience  preferred.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive.  Send  resume  and  application  letter 
by  January  16.  1984  to:  Edward  J. 
Smith,  Department  of  Communications, 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station 
TX  77843.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


TENURE  TRACK  position  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  PhD  preferred,  MA  required. 
Must  show  potential  as  successful 
,  teacher  and  researcher.  Rank  and  salary 
I  dependent  upon  qualifications. 
Deadline  for  application  is  January  13, 
1984.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
curriculum  vita  to:  Dr.  Mary  I.  Blue, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Communications,  Loyola  University, 
New  Orleans  LA  701 18.  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 

We’ll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Progressive  company  offers  outstanding 
opportunity  for  highly  qualified  person. 
34,000  AM  daily,  Zone  3.  Position  re¬ 
quires  strong  skills  in  supervision,  al  in 
written  communications,  business  and 
financial  analysis,  and  accounting.  Re¬ 
port  to  oresident.  Responsible  for  finan¬ 
cial  planning,  budgeting,  management 
of  accounting  department,  management 
information  system,  and  data  process¬ 
ing. 

Minimum  5  years  experience,  two  in 
supervision.  BS  degree,  major  in 
accounting.  Minimum  of  12  hours  in 
computer  science. 

Send  resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  brief  cover  letter  explaining 
why  you  believe  you  are  the  person  for 
this  position  to  Box  6726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
SALES/MARKETING 

Exceptional  opportunity  with  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  major  publication  for 
strong  individual  experienced  in 
advertising  space  sales. 

This  is  a  hands-on  position  requiring 
demonstrated  sales  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  proven  track  record  with  .3 
years  experience  as  sales  manager 
with  yellow  pages,  shopper,  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical. 

Oimpensation  package  includes  sub¬ 
stantial  ba.se  salary,  performance 
bonuses,  company  car  and  stock 
purchase  plan.  Semi  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  6707,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  SERVICES 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY 
Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  for 
Development,  the  Director  of  News  Ser¬ 
vices  acts  as  the  official  university 
spokesman  and  primary  contact  with  the 
news  media.  Coordinates  the  activities 
of  reporters  and  camera  crews;  plans 
news  conferences;  promotes  various 
aspects  of  Emory  with  local  and  national 
media.  Manages  the  News  Services 
Staff. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  Journalism,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Communications  or  related  field  is 
required.  Five  years  experience  as  a 
Journalist  or  in  Public  Relations  with  at 
least  two  years  working  with  the  news 
media.  Supervisory  and  management 
experience  preferred;  staff  of  approx¬ 
imately  ten  people.  Excellent  writing 
skills  required. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
non-returnable  writing  samples  to;  News 
Director  Search  Committee,  403 
Administration  Building,  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity.  Atlanta  GA  30322.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  by  January 
13,1984.  Position  to  be  filled  in  early 
1984.  An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  5M  paid  Ohio 
weekly.  Prefer  promotion-oriented  per¬ 
son  with  advertising  background  and 
desire  to  publish  excellent  product.  Will 
train  suitable  candidate  with  ability. 
Send  full  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  6723,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
(Zone  3)  Ground  floor  opportunity  for 
individual  with  solid  background  in 
shoppers  and/or  marriage  mail.  Growing 
shopper  network  is  adding  another  major 
market.  This  position  will  initially  involve 
strong  personal  selling  abilities.  As 
publication  grows  you  will  hire,  train, 
and  manage  entire  profit  center.  Strong 
organizational  and  time  management 
skills  are  a  must  for  this  position.  High 
base  salary  plus  excellent  commission 
program.  Interested?  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  6667,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  for 
independent  8200  daily  in  pleasant 
southern  Pennsylvania  county  seat.  An 
exceptional  long-term  opportunity  for 
person  with  experience  on  smaller 
paper,  strengths  in  press  management, 
shopper  growth,  distribution  and  sales. 
Momentum  established,  dedicated  force 
wants  to  keep  it  going.  Award-winning 
paper  has  good  acceptance.  Applicants 
from  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  6724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

The  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  the  position  of 
Controller  for  its  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Portland,  Maine. 
The  Controller  serves  as  Department 
Manager  of  the  business  office  and 
responsibilities  include  all  accounting 
functions  and  recording  controls  for  the 
Portland  newspapers;  development  and 
implementation  of  the  operating  budget; 
preparation  of  financial  statements  and 
special  reports;  and  special  project 
involvement  in  support  of  general  man¬ 
agement  objectives.  The  Controller  is  a 
member  of  a  senior  managment  group 
and  is  involved  with  all  departments  of 
the  company.  Candidates  for  this 
position  should  have  3-5  years  in  public 
accounting,  be  a  CPA,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  supervisory  skills.  Newspaper 
experience  is  highly  desirable,  as  is 
experience  in  a  sophisticated  data  pro¬ 
cessing  environment.  A  successful 
candidate  must  exhibit  effective  verbal 
and  written  communication  skills,  relate 
well  with  people,  be  innovative  and  show 
initiative.  If  you  would  like  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive  company  with  room  for  personal 
and  professional  growth,  send  a  letter  of 
application  and  resume  including 
education,  salary  and  work  history  to; 

John  R.  Hooper,  General  Manager 
Press  Heraid/Express/Telegram 
PO  Box  1460 
Portland  ME  04104 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
Reports  directly  to  CFO.  Accounting  or 
finance  degree;  however,  will  consider 
experience  in  lieu  of  degree.  Knowledge 
of  business  and  accounting  computer 
systems  a  must.  Sound  background  in 
accounting  principles  and  practice. 
Minimum  of  three  to  six  years  experience 
with  two  years  in  managerial  capacity. 
Send  resume  to  John  MacKenzie,  Union 
Leader  Corp,  PO  Box  780,  Manchester 
NH  03105. 


MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Marketing  Manager  position  open 
for  70,000  daily  in  the  heart  of  the 
Carolines  to  set  up  and  direct  an 
advertising  marketing  department. 
Initial  responsibilities  would  include 
establishing  department,  creating 
and  executing  marketing  strategies, 
possible  establishment  of  total  mar¬ 
ket  package.  A  solid  background  in 
newr.;^aper  advertising  marketing  is 
mandatory.  Experience  in 
establishing  or  managing  a  total 
market  package  will  be  extremely 
helpful.  If  you  have  skill  in 
developing  and  using  market 
research,  it  will  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Great  opportunity  in  new 
position  with  possibility  of  pro¬ 
motions.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  AUDITOR — Large  news¬ 
paper  group  has  position  on  Corporate 
Accounting  Staff.  Applicant  should  have 
an  accounting  or  auditing  background 
with  a  good  understanding  of  Circulation 
Accounting  Systems.  Position  requires 
extensive  travel  to  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers  to  audit  their  Circulation  and  Cir¬ 
culation’s  Accounting  Systems.  Ability 
to  communicate  with  all  levels  of  man¬ 
agement,  including  preparation  of  writ¬ 
ten  reports,  required.  Please  send 
resume,  complete  with  salary  history  to 
V.P. -CONTROLLER,  PARK  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  INC.,  PO  Box  550, 
Ithaca  NY  14851. 


Marketing  Manager 

System  Integrators,  Inc.,  a  world  leader  in  the  sale  of 
electronic  information  switching  systems,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  individual  experienced  in  the 
development  and  activity  direction  of  market  planning, 
research,  strategy  and  associated  programs.  Position  will 
report  direct  to  the  Vice-President  of  Marketing  and 
Sales.  Successful  applicant  will  have  a  minimum  of  3  to  5 
years  marketing  management  experience,  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  knowledge  of  either  the  publishing  industry  or 
the  electronic  equipment  used  within  the  industry. 

We  offer  competitive  salary,  full  benefit  package  including 
ESOP  and  challenging  working  environment.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  history  and  requirement  to: 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

The  Winston-Salem  (North  Carolina) 
Journal/Sentinel  needs  an  experienced 
classified  phoneroom  supervisor  to  re¬ 
place  a  retiring  30-year  veteran.  We  offer 
personal  challenge,  excellent  salary/ 
benefit  plan  and  real  growth  opportunity 
in  a  mature  market  that  has  been  judged 
one  of  the  best  places  to  live  in  the 
United  States.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  a  people-oriented  leader  and 
motivator  with  strong  background  in 
telephone  sales  training  and  creative 
sales  motivation.  Respond  in  writing  (no 
phone  calls)  with  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  tO:  Dave  Tyler,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal/Sentinel,  PO  Box  3159,  Winston- 
Salem  NC  27102. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Michigan  daily  seeks  a  performance 
oriented  classified  manager  who  can 
successfully  train  and  motivate  a  staff  of 
four  inside  and  two  outside  salespeople. 
Daily  circulation  of  16,000  and  weekly 
TMC  of  18,500.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
management  and  classified  sales.  A  re¬ 
lated  degree  is  preferred.  The  market  is 
competitive  and  located  about  30  miles 
west  of  Detroit.  We’re  a  division  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  and  offer 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  tO;  Advertising  Director, 
The  Ypsilanti  Press,  20  E  Michigan, 
Ypsilanti  Ml  48197.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F. 

EXPANDING  Florida  publications  group 
seeks  applicants  for  positions  to  be  filled 
during  1984.  Westminster  Publications 
currently  has  1 2  shoppers  and  we  wil  I  be 
adding  more  of  varying  sizes.  We  need 
sales  professionals  who  want  to  join  a 
group  that  places  a  premium  on  market¬ 
ing  sales  skills  and  ability  to  take  that 
skill  through  to  the  bottom  line.  We  will 
need  sales  managers  and  general  man¬ 
agers.  Proven  leadership  ability  and 
strong  background  a  must.  Our  group 
has  fine  people  and  we  want  to  add 
strong  candidates  to  the  management 
team.  Are  you  such  a  person?  Send  a 
complete  resume  and  salary  histoiy.  No 
references  will  be  contacted  without 
approval.  Mail  to  J.W.  Rynerson,  Vice 
President,  Westminster  Publications, 
PO  Box  811,  Bradenton  FL  33506. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Manager  to 
supervise  staff  of  Zone  5  county  seat 
twice  weekly  and  sister  weekly  (both  with 
TMCs).  Must  not  be  afraid  of  work.  Nice 
community.  Opportunity  to  advance  to 
general  manager  if  you  prove  right.  Apply 
to  Box  6714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


m 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  13626  /  Sacramento,  CA  95853 
(916)  929-9481 
ATTN:  Personnel  MM 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


.  .  "SHOPPER”  CAREERS 

„  Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to; 

^'."9’  Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,’Reseda 

iition  will  CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 

Id  (213)  344-7177. 

of  3  to  5  _ 

helor's  TELEMARKETING  SUPERVISOR 

dustry  or  7he  Columbian  newspaper  in  Vancouver, 

'  Washington,  (circulation  47,000)  has 

anexcellentopportunityforyou  inclassi- 
including  fied  advertising.  Supervise,  motivate 

ase  and  develop  a  staff  of  12. 

mpnttrr  $26,881  to  $31,921  to  Start  plus  full 

benefits  including  27  paid  days  off 
annually  and  employee  stock  ownership 
plan. 

Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  classi- 
3  fied  advertising  telephone  salesroom 

and  proven  supervisory  and 
administrative  skills. 

Please  send  resume  including  3  refer¬ 
ences  to:  The  Columbian,  Attn:  Mr.  Lynn 
Graham,  PO  Box  180,  Vancouver  WA 
98666. 

'  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zc  ne  9  6  day  daily  with  2  weekly  com¬ 
bination  needs  a  solid,  experienced 
advertising  professional.  We  seek  an 
aggressive,  promotion  minded  person 
capable  of  stepping  into  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  This  person  must  have 
the  i-biliw  to  lead,  motivate  &  train  per¬ 
sonnel.  Ex'ellent  salary  &  benefits  are 
jus;  2  of  the  attractions  this  position  off¬ 
ers.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
6*389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  familiar  with 
TVIC  for  18,000  weekly  and  7000  daily 
in  Zone  7.  Experience  essential.  Salary 
pius  bonus.  All  benefits.  Write  Box 
fi700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  strong 
growing  suburban  community  news¬ 
paper  located  near  major  market  in  sun¬ 
ny  Arizona.  Must  be  experienced  mana¬ 
ger  able  to  motivate  staff,  use 
demographics,  and  call  on  major 
accounts.  Send  resume  to  Box  6712, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Daily  Californian,  a  20K  circulation 
daily  newspaper  serving  University  of 
California  Berkeley  community  seeks 
person  strong  in  newspaper  sales,  train¬ 
ing,  motivation.  Staff  of  5  plus  clerical. 
Will  work  closely  with  student  editorial 
staff.  Resume  and  salary  to  General 
Manager,  Daily  Californian,  46  Shattuck 
Square,  Berkeley  CA  94704. 


LARGE  SOUTHERN  SHOPPER  seeking 
classified  manager  with  heavy  sales 
experience.  We  have  terminals,  multi¬ 
locations,  very  competitive  market.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  based  on  department  per¬ 
formance.  Good  benefit  package.  Pro¬ 
gressive  group  wants  this  classified 
department  to  be  a  leader.  Can  you  fill 
the  bill?  Full  resume,  salary  needs  to  Box 
6725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  ILLUSTRATOR 
The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  needs  a 
graphic  illustrator  for  news  and  features. 
We  prefer  someone  with  a  college  degree 
in  graphic  arts  and  3  to  5  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  working  on  daily 
deadline  to  create  accurate  illustrations, 
technical  graphics,  maps,  charts  and 
logos.  Full  knowledge  of  black  and  white 
and  color  production  plus  typography 
and  layout  experience  are  essential.  Sal¬ 
ary  begins  at  $625  weekly  and  includes 
an  excellent  fringe  package. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  deliver  on  a 
fast  turriaround  daily  deadline  basis. 
Submit  work  samples,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  we  may  contact  with  your  reply  to: 
Tom  Read,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  PO  Box 
1909,  Seattle  WA  98 1 1 1 .  No  telephone 
calls. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  is  recruiting 
an  art  director  with  supervisory  and  tech¬ 
nical  ski  lls  to  oversee  a  staff  of  six  artists. 
Must  demonstrate  a  strong  news  sense 
and  skills  in  illustration,  page  lay-out, 
informational  graphics  and  creative  use 
of  color.  Send  tearsheets  and  other  sam¬ 
ples  to  Tim  Atseff,  The  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Seattle  Times  has  an  opening  for  an 
informational  graphic  artist  who  can 
conceive  and  execute  concise,  accurate 
and  appealing  charts,  graphs  and  maps 
under  daily  deadline  pressure.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  is  creative, 
works  well  with  people,  and  who  will  be 
an  effective  member  of  our  news 
operation.  Newspaper  experience  a 
must! 

We  offer  excellent  benefits  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets,  and.or  slides  to  Sal¬ 
ly  Garcia,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle  WA  98111, 

No  phone  calls,  please.  All  inquiries  will 
receive  a  response  and  material  will  be 
returned. 

M/F/H  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  for  morning  daily, 
circulation  310,000.  Emphasis  on 
informational  graphics  and  illustration. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to:  Wendy 
Govier,  Art  Director,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  Box  1950,  Phoenix  AZ 
85001. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ASSISTANT  ART  DIRECTOR 
Evenings  and  weekend  supervisor  with 
initiative,  good  design  and  news  sense 
needed  to  assist  in  coordinating  projects 
and  staff  of  13.  60/40  split  between 
board  time  and  supervision.  Awressive 
and  positive  work  environment.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  and  salary  history  to: 

Dallas  Morning  News 
Employee  Relations  Department 
Communications  Center 
Dallas  Texas  75265 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  dai¬ 
ly  in  Northern  Ohio.  Nice  community, 
few  carrier  problems.  Apply  by  resume  to 
Box  6713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
The  largest  newspaper  in  Orange  County, 
California,  The  Register,  271,000  Daily, 
302,000  Sunday,  is  currently  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  for  the  position  of 
home  delivery  supervisor  to  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  ten  full  time  District  Managers. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefits. 
Send  Resume  to:  The  Register,  Stan 
Berger,  625  N.  Grand  Av,  Santa  Ana  CA 
92711. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
However,  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing 
newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t  want  the 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION — Large  newspaper  group 
has  position  on  Corporate  Accounting 
Staff.  Applicant  should  have  an  account¬ 
ing  or  auditing  background  with  a  good 
understandingof  Circulation  Accounting 
Systems.  Position  requires  extensive 
travel  to  the  company's  newspapers  to 
audit  their  Circulation  and  Circulation's 
Accounting  Systems.  Ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  all  levels  of  management, 
including  preparations  of  written  re¬ 
ports,  required.  Please  send  resume, 
complete  with  salary  history  to  V.P.- 
CONTROLLER,  PARK  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  INC.,  PO  Box  550, 
Ithaca  NY  14851. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS 

USA  TODAY,  the  nation's 
newspaper,  is  seeking 
experienced  circulation  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  single  copy 
sales  and  home  delivery  areas. 
Positions  will  be  based  in  major 
metropolitan  markets. 

Salary  commensurate  with 
position  and  experience.  To 
apply,  submit  a  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

USA  TODAY 

501  Archdale  Drive 
Suite  21 7 

Charlotte  NC  28284 

Equal  Opportunity,  Employer 


CIRCULATION  AUDITOR — Large  news¬ 
paper  group  has  position  on  Corporate 
Accounting  Staff.  Applicant  should  have 
an  accounting  or  auditing  background 
with  a  good  understanding  of  Circulation 
Accounting  Systems.  Position  requires 
extensive  travel  to  the  company's  news¬ 
papers  to  audit  their  Circulation  and  Cir¬ 
culation’s  Accounting  Systems.  Ability 
to  communicate  with  all  levels  of  man¬ 
agement,  including  preparation  of  writ¬ 
ten  reports,  required.  Please  send 
resume,  complete  with  salary  history  to 
V.P. -CONTROLLER,  PARK  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  INC.,  PO  Box  550, 
Ithaca  NY  14851. 


DIVISION  MANAGER  Zone  6 — morning 
and  afternoon  daily  is  looking  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Supervisor.  Experience  should 
include  solid  background  in  home 
delivery  sales  and  distribution  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  get  ahead!  Duties  involve 
supervision  of  district  managers  of  an 
independent  adult  carrier  organization. 
Good  climate,  excellent  benefits,  and  a 
progressive  management  team.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LUCRATIVE,  growing  sales  territory 
available  in  Northeast  region.  Large, 
established  circulation  supplies,  prizes 
and  promotions  company  seeks  person 
who  must  enjoy  working  with  circulation 
executives,  meeting  goals,  and  providing 
a  high  level  of  service  to  our  customers. 
Applicants  must  be  willing  to  be  on  road 
at  least  three  nights  per  week.  Liberal 
draw,  commissions  and  expenses.  Train¬ 
ing  from  present  successful  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  area  who  is  moving  up  into 
sales  supervisory  position.  Reply  now  as 
job  will  be  filled  if  you  wait.  Reply  Box 
6721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
seeking  an  assistant  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  evening  and  Sunday 
department.  Knowledge  of  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  program,  target  sales  marketing, 
and  circulation  in  general  are  a  must. 
College  degree  required.  Excellent 
benefits  and  salary  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
5000  circulation  daily,  PM,  no  Sunday. 
12,000  free  circulation  shopper.  Must 
be  people-oriented,  experienced  in 
circulation,  will  consider  a  professional 
at  the  district  manager  level.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  day-to-day  operation  of 
department,  including  management, 
sales  and  promotion.  Work  with  one  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  oversee  90  +  carriers, 
7  motor  route  drivers,  60  dealers  and  6 
inserters.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Robert  W.  Parks,  General 
Manager,  The  Tri-State  Gazette,  84  Fow¬ 
ler  Street,  Port  Jervis  NY  12771. 
Position  available  January,  1984. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Number  2  person  for  growing  AM  daily, 
50,000,  in  exciting,  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  Zone  9.  Must  have  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  plus  MBO 
incentive.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
6702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  5,000  plus  daily  and  5  weekly  TMC 
I  products  in  Ohio.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  L.R.  Shaull,  Wapa- 
i  koneta  Daily  News,  8  Willipie  St,  Wapa- 
,  koneta  OH  45895. 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  REPORTER-EDITOR  sought 
for  progressive  semi-weekly  in  beautiful, 
growing  mountain  resort  community. 
Contact  Tim  Palmer,  The  Ruidoso  News, 
Box  128,  Ruidoso  NM  88345;  (505) 
257-4001. 


MAGAZINE  FEATURES 
Writer  with  snappy  style  needed  for  fash¬ 
ion,  food,  lifestyle,  real  estate  section  of 
successful,  profitable  upscale  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  with  magazine-like  format  in 
Zone  6.  You'll  work  with  experienced  art 
director,  staff,  making  pieces  you  can  be 
proud  of,  good  pay,  benefits;  lots  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  good  food.  Send  clips  and 
resumeto  Box  6720.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Top-notch  business  newsletter  covering 
commercial  truck,  farm,  construction 
machinery  industries  seeks  part-time 
Washington  DC  correspondent.  Must 
have  first-class  credentials.  Compensa¬ 
tion  includes  monthly  retainer.  Send 
replies,  sample  clips,  in  confidence  to 
Editor,  Off-Highway  Ledger,  PO  Box 
1778,  Evanston  IL  60204. 


ZONE  2  39,000  circulation  PM  is  look¬ 
ing  to  fill  3  positions:  CITY  EDITOR-a 
manager  who  can  motivate  and  guide  a 
young  staff  of  9  reporters.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  aspects  of  editorial  operation 
including  layout,  copy  editing,  and  legal 
issues.  The  talent,  ability  and  drive  to 
assume  top  editorial  post  essential. 
LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR-to  layout  and  su¬ 
pervise  editing  of  3  zoned  editions.  We 
need  tight  editing,  crisp  heads  and  a 
willingness  to  help  young,  talented  writ¬ 
ers  improve.  Lobster-shift  hours. 
ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR-to  layout 
and  do  some  editing  of  our  sports  sec¬ 
tion.  Lobster-shift  hours.  Send  resumes 
and  salary  history  to  Box  6710,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ARTS  EDITOR 

A  West  Coast  daily  of  225,000  is  cur¬ 
rently  looking  for  an  Arts  Editor  to  man¬ 
age  an  8  member  department  covering 
all  the  arts  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahoe. 
We  need  a  seasoned  editor  who  is  good 
with  people  and  ideas.  Copy  editing 
skills  and  management  experience 
essential.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Apply  by  January  15  tO:  Box  6704,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  employment 
opportuniy. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— promotion 
open  slot  supervising  6  reporters,  editing 
daily  copy,  planning  coverage  of  good 
news  city.  Energy  and  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  work  samples  to  Kay  Mann¬ 
ing,  Managing  Editor,  Transcript- 
Telegram,  120  Whiting  Farms  Rd, 
Holyoke  MA  01040. 


COURT  REPORTER  for  The  Hour  in  Nor- 1 
walk,  Connecticut,  Experienced  report-  j 
ers  only.  Call  Managing  Editor  William 
Neubeck  at  (203)  846-3281. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer  to  major 
in  local  and  regional  affairs  and  play  key 
role  on  five-person  staff  on  state’s  largest 
daily,  which  serves  first,  second,  sixth 
and  seventh  largest  cities  in  Virginia. 
Send  resume  and  sample  editorials  tO; 
William  H,  Wood,  Editor,  The  Virginian- 
Pilot,  150  W.  Brambleton  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginia  23510. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  with 
demonstrated  interest  in  ethics  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Salary  open.  National 
News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New 
York  NY  10023. 


EDITOR— to  start  up  and  run  a  financial 
services  newsletter.  Must  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  editorial  aspects,  along  with  all  pro¬ 
duction,  promotion,  budgeting  and 
planning.  Need  experienced  and  well- 
organized  person.  Salary  plus  potential 
for  share  of  profits.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  and  employment  require¬ 
ments  to  S.N.  Sideman  &  Co.,  888  7th 
Av,  New  York  NY  10016. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  needed  who 
can  edit,  write  headlines  and  do  layout. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Allison  Walzer, 
News  Editor,  Times  Leader,  15  N  Main 
St,  Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711.  No  phone 
calls. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Southern  metropolitan  daily  needs  ma¬ 
ture,  meticulous,  creative  features  edi¬ 
tor  for  section,  which  seeks  to  deeply 
look  at  contemporary  issues  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  traditional  social  scene.  Send 
resumes  to  Box  6682,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 
A  bright,  lively  suburban  tabloid  has  a 
key  desk  )ob  open  for  an  enthusiastic, 
experienced  copy  editor  with  a  flair  for 
headlines  and  layout.  Applicants  should 
have  3-5  years  reporting  experience,  1-2 
years  desk  experience  and  should  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  successful  tab¬ 
loids.  Salary,  night  differential  over 
$550  per  week.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples — no  phone  calls  please— to  Linda 
DeMeglio,  Managing  Editor,  The  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times,  500  Mildred 
Av,  Primes  PA  19018. 


LIFESTYLE  REPORTER-no  fluff,  no 
puff.  Strong  writing,  detailed  reporting  is 
essential.  Be  partof  a  strong  team  of  six. 
Resumes,  examples  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Box 
2553,  Birmingham  AL  35202. 
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EDITOR  for  4600-circulation  weekly 
serving  lovely  172-island  county  in 
Puget  Sound  in  Northwest  Washin^on. 
Successful  candidate  will  carry  on 
vigorous  news  tradition,  adding  blend  of 
special  sections  reflecting  outdoor  na¬ 
ture  of  diverse  communities.  Experience 
writing  news,  features,  plus  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  staff  management  required.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter,  samples  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Journal,  PO  Box  519,  Friday 
Harbor  WA  98250, 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTER 
The  Sacramento  Bee  is  currently  looking 
for  a  REPORTER  to  cover  environmental 
issues.  Candidates  must  have  solid 
background  in  covering  pesticide,  toxic 
waste,  water,  air  pollution  and  related 
issues.  College  degree  and  strong  report¬ 
ing  experience  on  a  metro  dai ly  required . 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  All  repl¬ 
ies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Apply  in 
writing  to; 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento  CA  95825 
An  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
has  openings  for 
a  copy  editor 
a  business  columnist 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  copy  editor  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  on  a  metro 
electronic  copy  desk.  Must  be  a  swift  and 
accurate  headline  writer  with  layout  and 
makeup  experience. 

The  person  we  seek  enjoys  the  chal  lenge 
of  helping  turn  prize  winning  news 
reporting  into  prize  winning  finished 
copy.  Duties  will  rotate  and  include  rim 
work,  makeup  supervision,  layout,  and 
wire  desk. 

WE  NEED  an  energetic  and  experienced 
business  columnist  who  wants  to  get  out 
and  cover  Pacific  Northwest  business 
from  a  columnist’s  point  of  view.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  not  only  spots 
and  reports  the  trends  but  interprets 
them  as  well,  be  they  local,  regional  or 
national.  Strong  business  knowledge 
and  background  a  must. 

For  either  position,  please  send  resume, 
samples  of  work  and  references  we  may 
contact  to:  Tom  Read,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  PO  Box  1909,  Seattle  WA 
98111.  No  telephone  calls. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


ATTENTION 
AMERICA’S 
BRIGHTEST 
COPY  EDITORS 

The  Boston  Herald,  America’s 
brightest  new  newspaper,  is  search¬ 
ing  the  country  for  talented  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  We  w  ant  people  w  ho  can  make  a 
tabloid  page  sing.  They  must  be  the 
tops  at  layout,  making  the  most  of  a 
photo,  and  writing  powerful  head¬ 
lines.  For  people  with  ideas  and 
amhitiim  who  thrive  on  pressure  and 
hard  work,  the  new  Boston  Herald 
offers  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  If  you 
think  you  have  what  it  takes,  send 
samples  of  your  work  to: 

Leslie  Hinton 
Associate  Editor 
The  Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston  MA  02106 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS 

Has  three  key  openings.  Only 
experienced  applicants  need  apply. 
NIGHT  COPY  CHIEF— To  work  the  slot 
for  our  early  edition,  supervising  five 
copy  editors.  Excellence  in  headlines, 
grammar,  style  a  must;  plus  several 
years  experience  on  metro  news  desk. 
LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR— To  work  the 
rim  and  to  lay  out  our  final  street  edition. 
Bold  eye  for  graphics  needed. 
PHOTOGRAPHER — To  cover  breaking 
news,  produce  enterprise  and  shoot  pro 
and  college  sports.  We  need  an 
experienced  person  of  proven  quality. 
The  Miami  News  provides  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  lO  Jim  Witt,  The  Miami  News, 
PO  Box  615,  Miami  FL  33152. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  journalist  specializing  in 
science  or  medicine  to  join  a  team  of 
writers,  editors  and  medical  consultants 
in  the  development  of  a  new  medical 
information  service  for  the  public.  Must 
be  a  facile  writer  capable  of  writing  and/ 
or  rewriting  material  dealing  with  a  wide 
range  of  medical  topics.  Experience  and 
evidence  of  successful  writing  for  lay 
readers  (especially  daily  journalism)  a 
must.  A  formal  background  in  science 
and/or  medicine  highly  desired.  Loca¬ 
tion  of  position  in  mountain  resort  sett- 
!  ing  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho  offers  unusual 
recreational  and  living  advantages.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable  depending  upon 
experience.  Send  samples  of  writing 
with  inquiry  to  Healthdata  International. 
Inc,  PO  Box  2400,  Ketchum  ID  83340. 


BUSINESS 
NEWS  EDITOR 

Help  supervise  staff  of  9 — 
assign,  select,  edit,  layout. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

248,000  morning  daily; 
298,000  Sunday. 

Call  Jim  McDaniel  at  (901 )  529- 
2301. 

Or  write  Box  334,  Memphis  TN 
38101. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— general  reporter 
position  open  immediately.  4000 
circulation  semi-weekly  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Includes  police, 
courts,  schools,  features.  Photography 
and  VDT  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume  with  clips  to  Wally  Munstock, 
Anaconda  Leader,  121  Main,  Anaconda 
MT  59711. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
We  need  a  copy  editor  to  specialize  in 
sports  on  our  universal  desk.  A  complete 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  page  design, 
solid  news  judgment  and  good  editing 
skills  are  all  required.  Some  work  on 
general  news  will  also  be  part  of  the  job. 
We  are  a  34,000  AM  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Box 
6727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  100, 000  Zone  9 daily 
seeking  experienced  sports  editor  who  is 
hard-working,  enterprising,  a  solid  writ¬ 
er.  Should  relish  a  competitive  market 
and  demana  highest  quality  writing, 
editing,  design,  graphics  use  from  staff. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  6728,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  western 
Massachusetts  daily.  Must  possess 
sharp  writing,  editing  and  layout  skills 
and  be  able  to  handle  occasional  general 
news  assignments.  Box  6729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  and  well-regarded 
medium  sized  California  daily  seeks 
flashy  writer  as  daily  sports  columnist. 
Should  have  solid  experience  covering 
big-time  sports.  Send  five  sample  col¬ 
umns  to  Box  6732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Salary  negotiable. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  6000  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly.  VDT  equipped.  Staff  of  four.  Full 
benefits.  Send  full  resume  to  The  El 
Dorado  Times,  Box  694,  El  Dorado  KS 
67042. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

12,000  circulation  Arkansas  AM  needs 
desk  person  skilled  in  layout,  heads  and 
copy  editing.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  El  Dorado  News-Times,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  912,  El  Dorado  AR  71730. 

PREP  WRITER 

Midwest  daily,  140,000  circulation, 
seeks  experienced  prep  writer.  We  cover 
90  schools,  boys  and  girls  alike.  Send 
clips.  Box  6677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  nation's  largest  daily 
legal  newspaper.  Strong  background  in 
law  and  journalism  required.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Editorial  Department,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles  CA 
90054. 


REPORTER  sought  for  weekly  newsletter 
on  enhanced  oil  recovery.  Must  have 
petroleum  or  chemical  engineering 
degree  or  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
oil  production  methods.  Excellent 
benefits  on  top  of  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  to  En¬ 
hanced  Recovery  Week,  1401  Wilson 
Blvd,  Ste  910,  Arlington  VA  22209. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
Fast-growing  morning  tabloid  in  major 
Zone  2  market  seeking  top-quality  desk 
man  to  oversee  inside  operation.  Must 
have  strong  copy  editing  skills,  creative 
layout  ability  and  proven  leadership 
qualities.  Excellent  references  a  must. 
Respond  with  resume,  references  and 
tearsheets  to  Box  6694,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENGINEER 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR 
Southern  New  Hampshire  publisher 
seeks  technical  editor  for  amateur  radio 
magazine.  Excellent  written  and  oral 
communication  skills  required.  Adv¬ 
anced,  Extra  or  General  class  ham  radio 
license  required.  Knowledge  of 
microcomputers  helpful.  Call  Denise  at 
(603)  924-9471  for  information. 


PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in  Tokyo 
is  seeking  an  engineer  to  maintain  its 
computerized  text-editing  system.  Sys¬ 
tem  is  Linotype  and  includes  20  VDUs, 
two  202  full-page  typesetters,  two  pagi- 
nators,  one  digitizing  Autokan,  dual 
Prime  200s,  meg  disc  drives,  16-wire 
service  channels  on  line,  and  remote  ter¬ 
minals  to  come.  Software  and  hardware 
experience  required.  Compensation  at 
GS-7  level  includes  basepay  of 
$16,559,  and  housing  allowance  of  up 
to  $13,200,  commissary  and  exchange 
privileges,  retirement,  group  medical 
and  life  insurance  plans,  as  well  as  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  U.S.  Army 
Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Honshu, 
ATTN:  RP-NAF,  APO  San  Francisco 
96343. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a- 
month  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is 
seeking  marketing  director  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  marketing  activities  tor 
several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Specific  duties  include:  review  of 
existing  marketing  programs; 
development  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  programs;  research  in  all  areas  of 
newspaper  work;  market  studies  leading 
to  acquisitions;  staff  training; 
development  of  circulation  promotions. 
Marketingdirector  will  work  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  level,  coordinating  programs  with 
local  publishers,  general  managers  and 
department  heads.  Travel  is  a  require¬ 
ment.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Box 
6708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  outstanding  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  man  or  woman  who  can 
coordinate  the  activities  of  a  department 
involved  with  circulation,  advertising 
and  public  relations.  The  person  we 
select  must  be  a  doer  with  the  ability  to 
juggle  varied  assignments.  Candidates 
must  be  creative,  organized  and  detail 
minded.  We’re  asking  a  great  deal,  but 
we'realso  offering  a  lot.  Excellent  salary, 
fringe  benefits,  executive  perks.  Highly 
competitive  market  in  Southeast, 
100,000  circulation.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  6709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

RMH  Research  is  a  custom  market 
research  supplier.  We  are  seeking  an 
experienced  market  researcher  to  back 
up  our  newspaper  research  staff.  The 
qualified  applicant  will  have  at  least  two 
years  experience  in  newspaper  market 
research,  and  must  be  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  survey  design  and 
implementation.  Please  send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Andrew  Yaffee 
RMH  Research  Inc. 

65  Rt  4  East 
River  Edge,  NJ  07661 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  or  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  for  growing  Arizona  6  day  daily. 
Must  blend  pictures  and  words.  Doctor 
retired  present  photographer.  Mail 
resume,  references,  samples  to:  Dono¬ 
van  M.  Kramer,  Sr,  Publisher,  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  PO  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande  AZ  85222. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
The  Bryan-College  Station  Eagle,  a 
dynamic,  growing  daily  newspaper  in 
Bryan,  Texas,  with  30,000  circulation 
needs  pressroom  manager  with  at  least  5 
years  experience  in  pressroom  manage¬ 
ment.  Daily  process  color  work  on  9  unit 
Urbanite  with  pasters.  Heavy  com¬ 
mercial  work  load.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  The  Eagle,  PO  Box  3000, 
Bryan  TX  77805;  (409)  779-4444. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  capable  of  | 
operating  7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  camera, 
stripping,  and  plate  departments  for  7- 
day  Zone  8  daily.  Must  have  solid  history 
of  quality  and  be  demanding  of  others  for 
same.  Process  color  and  commercial 
printing  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  The  New 
Mexican,  c/o  Jerry  Quinn,  PO  Box  2048, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGEMENTTRAINEE 
Third  man  in  pressroom  to  be  trained  for 
eventual  takeover  of  pressroom.  Union 
environment.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Reply  to  Box 
6719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM,  Computer  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  with  plate,  camera  and 
press  knowledge  beneficial.  Foreman 
potential.  Send  resume  to  Jeff  Asbach, 
PO  Box  956,  Virginia  MN  55792. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST  to  hand¬ 
le  public  affairs  programs  on  state  leg¬ 
islative  issues  for  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  based  in  suburban  Chicago  area. 
Position  requires  excellent  writing  skills 
and  knowledge  of  state  government  poli¬ 
tics.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


MIDWEST  area  representative  wanted — 
to  both  place  and  service  advertising 
accounts  in  newspapers.  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  experience  in  newspaper  field  with 
good  knowledge  of  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial.  Reply  to  Box  6716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BE  A  PUSHER 

Push  yourself  into  that  job 
you’ve  been  looking  for  by 
placing  and  ad  in  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER  of  twice-weekly 
seeks  new  challenge.  BA-Advertising, 
experience  and  awards  in  all  areas. 
Sound  references  and  profits.  Prefer 
midwest.  Box  6615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  Director— Strong  admi¬ 
nistrator,  good  communicator.  Service 
oriented,  promotion  minded.  Available 
now!  Box  6730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  journalist,  over  a 
decade  of  experience,  familiar  with  all 
facets  of  the  newspaper  industry; 
excellent  references;  seeking  to  secure 
full-time  employment  with  mid-sized 
daily;  have  been  freelancing  for  past  six 
months  and  desire  to  re-enter  a  good 
newsroom  somewhere.  Salary  require¬ 
ments  very  reasonable  and  can  relocate 
anywhere  at  my  own  expense.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  highly  competitive,  moti¬ 
vated  reporter  who  can  do  it  all.  I’m  your 
man.  Box  6651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter, 
photographer-journalism  bachelors,  2 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  New  York 
City  area  print  media  position.  Moving  in 
Janu.’ry,  looking  for  interviews.  Box 
14513  Federal  Station,  Rochester  NY 
14614. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  sports 
editor,  with  three  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  seeks  position  with 
medium-large  daily.  Layout  and  local  fe¬ 
atures  are  specialties.  Jeff  Kuehn;  (601) 
798-4766  or  (601)  798-1203. 

EXPERIENCED  SELF-STARTER  seeks 
reporter’s  position  with  midsized  daily, 
any  Zone.  Past  assignments  as  court¬ 
house  and  city  hall  reporter.  Reply  to  Box 
6679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  cartoonist-newsman  with 
20  years  experience  seeks  full  time 
editorial  cartoonist  position.  Samples 
available.  Experienced  artist,  reporter, 
copy  editor,  photographer.  Box  6717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  general  assignment 
reporter  seeks  next  reporter  position. 
Five  years  experience  includes  four  years 
in  a  one-person  bureau.  Write  Box  6684, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  has  plenty  of 
experience  covering  colleges  and  pros  in 
nation’s  most  competitive  market.  Can 
also  handle  editing  and/or  layout 
responsibilities.  Box  6734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEN  YEARS  DAILY  and  wire  experience, 
commitment  to  quality,  ability  to  work 
with  others  brought  to  your  publication. 
Notre  Dame,  Missouri  MAgrad,  married, 
with  photo,  editing,  writing  skills.  Sci¬ 
ence,  business,  agriculture  are  special 
interests.  Box  6672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRY  ME  OUT  for  a  week  or  two.  No 
obligation.  Former  national  newsletter 
editor  desires  challenging  position  on  a 
major  newsletter  or  small  magazine 
staff.  Conscientious  and  careful  worker. 
Want  to  relocate  to  Northeast.  R.W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  PO  Box  26922,  Albuquerque  NM 
87125. 

WE  ARE  an  editor-art  director  team  with 
a  lot  of  magazine  experience  that  could 
take  a  Sunday  (or  city)  magazine  and 
turn  it  into  a  hot  number  that  people  will 
notice.  Money  is  less  important  than  an 
interesting  location  and  a  commitment 
toquality  journalism  and  graphics.  Write 
soon.  Box  6693,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITER/Editor  will  act  as 
your  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania/Capitol 
Hill  correspondent.  Call;  (717)  774- 
1936  or  write  Shadow  Communications, 
694  YMCA  Dr,  New  Cumberland  PA 
17070. 


Sales  Executives 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL,  the  fastest- 
growing  media  company  of  the  1980’s,  is  anti¬ 
cipating  unprecendented  sales  and  a  tremendous 
growth  pattern  in  1984.  We  want  to  talk  to  sea¬ 
soned  sales  veterans  who  can  talk  newspaper 
language  as  equals  with  publishers  and  editors.  If 
your  earnings  potential  is  tremendous,  if  you  are 
hungry  for  success,  if  you  want  to  take  part  in  one 
of  the  biggest  media  success  stories  of  this  dec¬ 
ade,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Our  standards  are 
high  but  if  we  like  you — you’ll  like  us!  Write  (no 
calls  please)  to: 

Carol  L.  Morken 
United  Press  International,  Inc. 

360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  IL  60601 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Propaganda  and  the  United  States 


By  Gil  Cranberg 

The  Reagan  Administration  recent¬ 
ly  won  its  battle  to  establish  Radio 
Marti  to  beam  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 

The  law  creating  Radio  Marti  says  it 
shall  “provide  news  commentary  and 
other  information  about  events  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba.” 

Will  the  news  and  commentary  be 
calm  and  factual  or  strident  and  polem¬ 
ical?  Americans  will  have  a  tough  time 
finding  out.  Events  in  the  Caribbean 
make  it  especially  urgent  that  they 
know  what  their  government  says 
there  as  well  as  what  it  does. 

Congress  voted  to  make  the  new 
“Cuba  Service”  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  The  legislative  restrictions 
that  apply  to  the  Voice  will  apply  to 
Radio  Marti  programs.  That  means 
there  can  be  almost  no  domestic  dis¬ 
semination  of  program  materials.  The 
citizen  who  asks  for  them  will  be  told 
they  are  unavailable  outside  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  although  an  occasional  tape  or 
transcript  may  be  made  available  to 
qualified  persons  at  Voice  of  America 
bureaus  in  New  York,  Miami,  Chica¬ 
go  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  law  that  established  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  which 
operates  the  Voice  of  America,  bars 
the  general  public  from  access  to 
information  produced  by  the  agency. 
The  information  can  be  examined  in 
full  only  at  the  agency’s  Washington 
headquarters  and  “only  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  United  States  press 
associations,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  systems,  and  stations, 
and  by  research  students  and  schol¬ 
ars.”  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
only  people  who  can  see  the  material 
without  a  journey  to  the  agency. 

USIA  employees  interpret  the  law 
against  domestic  dissemination  so 
rigidly  that  not  long  ago  a  newsman 
was  denied  use  of  the  agency's  copy¬ 
ing  machine  to  duplicate  transcripts 
of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  The 
texts  had  to  be  copied  by  him  in  long- 
hand. 

The  Voice  of  America's  broadcasts 
usually  can  be  heard  by  listeners  in 
this  country  who  have  shortwave 
receivers. 


(Cranberg  took  early  retirement  as 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  to  become  George  Gallup  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Iowa’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication.  He  is  a  Fellow'  of  the 
World  Policy  Institute.) 


If  any  of  them  want  to  make  a 
systematic  analysis  of  content,  they 
can  tape  the  program  and  transcribe 
and  study  it. 

It  would  be  a  costly  and  time  con¬ 
suming  nuisance,  but  theoretically  it 
could  be  done.  Radio  Marti's  “Cuba 
Service,”  however,  will  be  broadcast 
primarily  on  the  1180  am  frequency 
from  the  Voice  of  America's  facilities 
at  Marathon,  Florida. 

Only  listeners  on  theU.S.  mainland 
in  the  vicinity  of  Florida  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  the  signal.  For  the  rest  of  the 
country,  there  will  be  no  way  for 
interested  individuals  to  audit  this 
country’s  message  to  Cuba  without 
periodic  'rips  to  Washington. 

Why  bother,  since  the  government 
broadcasts  only  straight  news, 
doesn’t  it? 

It  does  not.  Since  June  1982,  the 
Voice  of  America  had  been 
broadcasting  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion's  opinions  as  well  as  factual  news 
accounts. 

A  study  of  a  batch  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration's  editorials  shows  a  strong 
tendency  for  them  to  be  more  critical 
of  the  human  rights  policies  of  left- 
i  wing  dictatorships  than  of  right-wing 
governments,  and  to  picture  the 
peace  movements  in  this  country  in 
unflattering  terms. 

The  study  was  possible  only 
because  a  congressman  with  access  to 
the  editorials  sent  them  in  response  to 
a  request  from  a  constituent. 

The  accommodating  congressman 
apparently  did  not  realize  that  the  law 
barred  such  distribution.  A  USIA 
official  subsequently  demanded  re¬ 
turn  of  the  material. 

The  Reagan  Administration’s 
views  are  expressed  abroad  on  the 
Voice  of  America  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  said  in  their  behalf.  That 
right  is  severely  restricted  by  the  law 
against  domestic  dissemination. 

The  law  was  a  well-intentioned 
effort  to  keep  the  government  from 
propagandizing  the  American  people. 
The  consequence,  though,  is  to  keep 
the  Voice  of  America  from  being 
accountable  to  the  American  people. 

Kent  Cooper,  then  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  Press,  fore¬ 
saw  the  danger  in  the  ban  on  domestic 
dissemination  when  it  was  proposed 
in  1947. 

“For  if  the  government  were  in  the 
news  agency  business  here  at  home  its 
propaganda  could  at  least  be  under 
constant  observation  by  the  Amer¬ 


ican  people  who  could  call  it  to 
account.  Respecting  propaganda  sent 
abroad  they  are  helpless.  For  they  are 
unaware  and  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  what  one  propaganda  group  in  one 
government  is  broadcasting  to  foreign 
lands  may  lead  us  to  catastrophe:  The 
'Voice'  of  America  is  speaking  with¬ 
out  America  itself  knowing  what  it  is 
saying.” 

The  U.S.  government  constantly 
engages  in  domestic  propagandizing. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  prop¬ 
aganda  by  government  and  gov¬ 
ernment-produced  and  distributed 
propaganda,  but  the  distinction  does 
not  warrant  virtually  barring 
interested  Americans  from  learning 
what  their  government  says  abroad. 

Ironically,  foreign  governments 
have  no  trouble  getting  their  prop¬ 
aganda  widely  distributed  here. 
American  newspaper  offices  are 
deluged  with  handouts  from  foreign 
government  information  services, 
which  are  delighted  to  place  Amer¬ 
icans  on  their  mailing  lists.  Americans 
thus  have  much  readier  access  to  the 
official  views  of  foreign  governments 
than  to  their  own  government’s  mes¬ 
sage  when  aired  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Broadcasting  and  other  means  of 
communication  in  the  hands  of  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  would  be  powerful 
weapons  to  aim  at  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Congress  was  prudent  to  restrict 
the  United  States  Information  Agen¬ 
cy  to  activities  overseas. 

But  there  is  no  danger  in  allowing 
the  government  to  respond  to  re¬ 
quests  for  USIA  materials,  such  as 
the  transcripts  of  Voice  of  America 
programs. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  danger  in 
keeping  Americans  in  the  dark  about 
their  government’s  actions  abroad. 

The  addition  of  Radio  Marti  and  the 
“Cuba  Service”  to  the  U.S.  prop¬ 
aganda  arsenal  makes  it  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  to  give  interested 
Americans  reasonable  opportunity  to 
monitor  their  country's  voice  abroad. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 
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